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Chilly AUTUMN Nights 


On these chilly autumn nights, all the beds in the WOMEN’S 
HOSTELS of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


in the Westminster Bridge District are filled. 


Many of the women are absolutely destitute, and some are accom- 
panied by young children. 


3,560 destitute women and 557 children under 16 years of age were 
admitted last year to one of these hostels during the night hours. 


HELP IS NEEDED TO MAINTAIN 
THIS HUMANE WORK 


Will YOU send it? 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to PREB. CARLILE, 
C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.t. 


“Nothing better could be wished for”—British Weekly. 
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LONDON and ENVIRONS. 
By Sir E. T. COOK. 5th Edition, 10/- 
“A brilliant book ”’—The Times. 

30 Maps and Plans. : + : 80 Illustrations. 
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ZERMATT. TERRITET. 


9 6 MOTOR-CAR ROAD BOOK AND EXCELLENT 
THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD ROAD MAPS 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, 
Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, 
Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Bala, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is a shock for an Englishman to come upon the private 
Memorandum in which the late Viscount Morley of Black- 
burn (Mr. John Morley) embodied his reasons 
for leaving the Asquith Government on the 


New ape outbreak of war in August 1914—in an 


American newspaper. It was, however, published in the 
New Republic of New York on October 10th under the 
title “‘ On the Eve of Catastrophe,” with a footnote attached 
by the American editor informing his readers, “ The follow- 
ing document is a memorandum written by Lord Morley 


between July 24 and August 4, 1914. It deals with 
the deliberations of the British Cabinet on the eve of war.” 
Some days after its appearance in New York it appeared 
asa booklet in London (published by Messrs. Macmillan), 
padded with an introduction by the notorious Pacifist, Mr. F. 
W. Hirst, and laudatory comments of another noted Pacifist, 
the late Lord Loreburn, so presumably it is regarded as 
bringing grist to Pacifist mills. From every other point 
of view, however, it is a deplorable performance which has 
made a bad impression across the Atlantic, and though 
described by The Times as “ a specimen of his (Lord Morley’s) 
characteristic and pungent style,” it is neither calculated 
to increase the reputation of its author nor that of those with 
whom he was associated at one of the gravest crises in the 
history of this country, if not of Civilization. It discloses 
to the British Public a painful collection of superficial, self- 
centred statesmen taken completely unawares by a situation 
that had developed under their eyes and noses throughout 
the seven or eight years they had been in office, of which, 
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on Lord Morley’s showing, Ministers had so little grasp even 
when the storm burst that several of them comported 
themselves like bewildered rabbits. There is another lament- 
able feature of this essay in Defeatism—namely, that forall 
their pose as Highbrows and Progressives, living on a loftier 
moral plane than “‘ benighted Tories,” some of these Liberal 
Statesmen could only envisage such an earth-shaking event 
as the Great War from the puny standpoint of their own 
careers, or its possible effect on the fortunes of their Party. 
England’s place in the world, her interests, her honour, her 
obligations, her duty, and even her security were as little 
compared with the Parliamentary tournament of the Ins 
and Outs. It is marvellous that we escape catastrophe 
under such auspices. 


Happity there is generally someone to save the situation, 
and though the Morley Memorandum is doubtless published 
Painful as part of the Pacifist offensive against Sir 

Edward Grey (now Viscount Grey of Fallodon), 
the British Foreign Minister of the day, it cannot fail to 
increase his reputation. The National Review has occasion- 
ally irritated some Conservative readers for refusing at any 
time to join in denouncing Sir Edward Grey, either for his 
‘* weakness ” in the years before the war, or for his “ vacilla- 
tion’ when the crisis came to a head and Germany made 
manifest that war at any price was her policy, because she 
was convinced that she could smash France and Russia 
while England looked on under a Peace-at-any-Price Govern- 
ment. We had some conception of the difficulties and 
intrigues besetting Sir Edward, and have always thought 
that he came through them better than any other conceivable 
Foreign Minister of that date of either Party would have 
done. But until we read this document in the New Republic 
we did not realize how awful was the atmosphere in which 
he moved and lived and had his being, and how sustained 
and steadfast was his effort to keep his end up amidst the 
manceuvres around him and against him. What was the 
use, we may ask, of Sir Eyre Crowe’s writing masterly 
appreciations of the European situation and the ambitions 
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of Germany, for the education of abject Ministers who were 
prepared to allow Kaiser Wilhelm to ride roughshod over 
France and Belgium? Judging by their jibbering, they 
would have hesitated about resisting an attack on England! 
It is a disagreeable revelation of what goes on behind the 
scenes at serious moments, which confirms the worst sus- 
picions of the gloomiest critic of Responsible Statesmanship. 
It is a handsome vindication of those who made it their 
business, whether in the Press or elsewhere, to “‘ ginger up ”’ 
a paralysed and chaotic Cabinet. Incidentally it shatters 
Mr. Asquith’s legend of a Liberal Government that foresaw 
everything and was morally and politically prepared for all 
eventualities. 


It was apparently only on July 24 to 27, 1914, ive. 
ten days before the outbreak of the greatest war in human 
‘ history, that the Liberal Cabinet had any 
sang the conception that there was anything in the 
wind or that a situation had arisen that con- 
cerned this country. Sir Edward Grey informed his col- 
leagues of the contents of the telegram from our Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg (Sir George Buchanan), describing 


“Sazonofi’s hopes that England would not fail to 
proclaim her solidarity with France and Russia; his 
warnings to us that the general European question 
was involved and England could not afford to efface 
herself from the problems now at issue; that she would 
sooner or later be dragged into war if it did break out; 
and, as Buchanan thought, even if England declined 
to join, France and Russia were determined to make a 
strong stand, i.e. in plain language, to fight Austria 
and Germany.” 


Lord Morley adds: 


“Then Grey in his own quiet way, which is none 
the less impressive for being so simple, and so free 
from the cassant and over-emphatic tone that is Asquith’s 
vice on such occasions, made a memorable pronounce- 
ment. The time had come, he said, when the Cabinet 
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was bound to make up its mind plainly whether we 
were to take an active part with the two other Powers 
of the Entente, or to stand aside in the general European 
question, and preserve an absolute neutrality. 

** We could no longer defer decision. Things were 
moving very rapidly. We could no longer wait on 
accident, and postpone. If the Cabinet was for 
neutrality, he did not think that he was the man to 
carry out such a policy. Here he ended in accents of 
unaffected calm and candour.” 


On this “the Cabinet seemed to heave a sort of sigh ”— 
whatever that may be—and after ‘‘a breathless silence” 
Ministers ‘“‘ rambled ” into “ incidental points and secondary 
aspects, ”’ so that 


‘“*T could not, on the instant, gather with any certainty 
in which direction opinion was inclining. No wonder. 
Everybody had suddenly awakened to the startling 
fact that nothing less than the continued existence of 
the Ministry (our italics) was this time—the first time 
—in sharp peril from differences within, and not from 
the House of Commons.” 


AT some later but unspecified date “‘ we were pressed by 
the Prime Minister and Grey to examine the neutrality ot 
The ABC Belgium and our obligations under the Treaty 

of 1839. But it was thrown back day after 
day as less urgent than France.” On one occasion Lord 
Morley quoted Lord Derby on the Luxemburg Guarantee 
of 1867, and the opposition of the Duke of Argyll and 
others. But, “‘ perhaps quite as much my fault as that of 
anybody else, the discussion was thin and perfunctory. 
Simon contributed scarcely anything, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Haldane) even less.’”” The Belgian problem we 
learn (and the point is worthy of Mr. Lloyd George’s atten- 
tion) remained subordinate “ to the pre-eminent controversy 
of the Anglo-French Entente” until August 3rd, when 
“Grey had to set out his whole case in the House of Com- 
mons.” As it required some considerable courage to state 
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any international truism in such a company as Lord Morley 
describes, this passage in his Memorandum does infinite 
credit to our Foreign Minister, as showing that one man at 
any rate had some conception of the A B C of the crisis: 


‘“*One of these days Grey rather suddenly let fall 
his view, in the pregnant words that German policy 
was that of a great ‘ European aggressor, as bad as 
Napoleon.’ ‘I have no German partialities,’ I ob- 
served, ‘but you do not give us evidence.’ Perhaps 
he might have cited the series of Naval Laws.” 


It is not news to anyone that “ Harcourt had been busy 
in organizing opinions among his Cabinet colleagues in 
favour of neutrality. This was meant for a counter-move 
to that which was being openly worked with his best deemonic 
energy by Winston,* with strenuous simplicity by Grey, 
and sourdement by the Lord Chancellor—the Prime Minister 
seeing and waiting. .. . Harcourt got me to his room in 
the House of Commons one night as I was passing along 
the corridor, and I found Beauchamp, McKinnon Wood, 
Hobhouse, Pease, very zealous against extension of Entente 
to Alliance.” Arithmetic played an important part in these 
maneuvres. “‘ They (the Pacifist Cabal) calculated to a 
tune of eight or nine men in the Cabinet likely to agree with 
us. I think I attended one other meeting of this Peace 
group in the same place, and under the same auspices. 
Harcourt this week two or three times threw me little slips 
at the Cabinet table, ‘that I must resign is more and more 
evident.’ One of those days I tapped Winston on the 
shoulder, as he took his seat next me, and said, ‘ Winston, we 
have beaten you after all.’ He smiled cheerfully. Well he 
might. O pectora ceca!” 


THERE has always been some mystery about the réle of 
Mr. Lloyd George, as his many newspaper friends insist on 
City Panic casting him for a heroic part, but Lord 

Morley’s evidence hardly bears out this thesis, 
and the ex-Prime Minister has issued an indignant dis- 


* This is the brightest episode of a somewhat chequered career, in which 
achievement has usually lagged behind opportunity.—Eprtor N.R. 
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claimer. According to the Memorandum, “ Lloyd George, 
not by design, furthered the good cause,” i.e. of allowing 
the Mailed Fist to wreck European civilization, 


“by a very remarkable piece of intelligence communi- 
cated to the Cabinet . . . that he had been consulting 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England, other men of light and leading in 
the City, also cotton men, and steel and coal men, 
etc., in the north of England, in Glasgow, etc, 
and they were all aghast at the bare idea of our 
plunging into the European conflict: how it would 
break down the whole system of credit with London 
as its centre, how it would cut up commerce and manu: 
facture—they told him—how it would hit labour and 
wages and prices, and, when the winter came, would 
inevitably produce violence and tumult.” 


But in justice to these Financiers and Industrialists, it 
should be remembered that the Government had never 
ceased pronouncing any European war as “ unthinkable,” 
and had treated all “ alarmists”’ as lunatics. Lord Morley 
next tried to scare none too brave colleagues with the 
Russian bogey, pointing out “ Germany is unpopular in 
England, but Russia is more unpopular still. And people 
will rub their eyes when they realize that Cossacks are their 
victorious fellow-champions for Freedom, Justice, Equality 


of man (especially Jew man), and respect for Treaties (in 


Persia, for instance). They listened intently, and Lloyd 
George told me after that he had never thought of all this.” 
On the fateful Sunday, August 2nd (when at last under the 
pressure of the Press and the Opposition a positive position 
was reached), ‘‘ Harcourt assured me before the discussion 
began that he believed he could count on ten or eleven men 
against Grey’s view that we had both moral obligations of 
honour and substantial obligations of policy in taking sides 
with France.” As by this time, however, the Prime Minister, 
unbeknown to the Pacifist Cabal, had in his pocket the 
private but written assurance of the unrestricted support 
of His Majesty’s Opposition in any measures the Govern- 
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ment might deem it necessary to take in association with 
France and Russia, signed by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Bonar Law, the atmosphere in Downing Street at this 
fateful Cabinet Council was vastly better than that of any 
of its predecessors. It is therefore not surprising to learn 
from Lord Morley: 


“‘ After a very fair discussion Grey was authorized 
to give an assurance to Cambon that ‘if the German 
fleet comes into the Channel or through the North Sea 
to undertake hostile operations against French coasts 
or shipping, the British fleet will give all the protection 
in its power. This assurance of course subject to the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government receiving the 
support of Parliament, and must not be taken as 
binding His Majesty’s Government to take any action 
until the above contingency of action by the German 
fleet takes place.’ There were two lines of argument 
for this warning to Germany. (1) We owed it to 
France, in view of the Entente, and also of her value 
to us in the Mediterranean. (2) We could not acquiesce 
in Franco-German naval conflict in the narrow seas, on 
our doorstep so to say. This authorization, however, 
was not unanimous.” 


As this registered the rout of the anti-Grey Cabal this last 
remark is intelligible. John Burns was, however, the only 


one of their number to appreciate what had 


The b : 
Pacifist Rout _—v 


“Burns, with remarkable energy, force, 
and grasp, insisted that this was neither more nor less 
than a challenge to Germany, tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war against her. He wound up with a refusal 
to be a party to it. Asquith took the blow a trifle too 
coolly, and, with a little trouble, eventually persuaded 
Burns to postpone his resignation until the Cabinet to 
be held at 6.30 in the evening.” 


It was only at the eleventh hour that Belgium occupied the 
centre of the stage, and as the Memorandum explains: 
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‘““The precipitate and peremptory blaze about Bel- 
gium was due less to indignation at the violation of 4 
treaty, than to natural perception of the plea that it 
would furnish for intervention on behalf of France, for 
expeditionary force, and all the rest of it. Belgium 
was to take the place that had been taken before as 
pleas for war, by Morocco and Agadir.” 


Here follows something authentic concerning the attitude 
of great men at this testing-time, some of whom still give 
us the benefit of their guidance in public affairs: 


“Now for personal movements. Simon and Lloyd 
George drove me to lunch at Beauchamp’s, and our 
talk was on the footing that we were all three for 
resignation. Simon said to me privately that he felt 
pretty sure of decisive influence over Lloyd George, 
and that he (Simon) looked to resignation as quite 
inevitable. Present: Lord Beauchamp, Simon, Lloyd 
George, Harcourt, Samuel, Pease, McKinnon Wood 
(not sure about Runciman).” 


But the writer of the Memo had his misgivings as to the 
staunchness of this Belgrave Square conclave, for he adds: 


“It wore all the look of an important gathering, 
but was in truth a very shallow affair. On the surface 
they were pretty stalwart against allowing a mistaken 
interpretation of entente to force us into a Russian or 
Central European quarrel. The general voice was loud 
that ‘ Burns was right,’ and that we should not have 
passed Grey’s proposed language to Cambon. They 
all pressed the point that the Cabinet was being rather 
artfully drawn on step by step to war for the benefit 
of France and Russia. If I, or anybody else, could 
only have brought home to them that the compound 
and mixed argument of French liability and Belgian 
liability must end in expeditionary force, and active 
part in vast and long-continued European war, the 
Cabinet would undoubtedly have perished that very 
evening, Lloyd George and Simon heading the schism.” 
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Lorp Morey told his friends that as “a notorious Peace 
Man and Little Englander” he should go in any event— 

“‘ personally my days were dwindling ’’—but 
The that the others should consider their political 
Turnover position, etc., etc. 


“They made a loud, prompt protest, of course. 
Lloyd George and Simon were energetically decided at 
the end, as they had been at the beginning, to resist 
at all costs the bellicose inferences from the entente. 
Pease told us that he had been lunching with the Prime 
Minister, who begged him to keep the conciliabule to 
which he was going, ‘out of mischief,’ or some such 
good-natured phrase. Pease also argued that Grey was 
never quite so stiff as he seemed. His tone convinced 
me that the Quaker President of the Peace Society 
would not be over-squeamish about having a hand in 
Armageddon. What exactly brought Lloyd George 
among us, and what the passing computations for the 
hour inside his lively brain, I could not make out.” 


The rest of the Morley Memorandum consists of a singularly 
sterile and petulant appreciation of the situation in which 
comparatively small things loomed large, unrealities were 
emphasized, and the essential overlooked—to wit, Germany’s 
imminent attack on her neighbours who happened also to 
be our neighbours. This is anything but edifying. ‘No 
political rumination of mine, . . . could ever leave out the 
effect of @ war upon the Home Rule. What more certain 
to impair the chances of a good settlement of Home Rule 
than the bottomless agitations of a great war?... Nor 
am I the man, said I to myself, to sit in the Council of War 
into which Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet is to be trans- 
formed. It is after all not to be endured that not even two 
men in it should be found to “ testify ” for convictions. . . . 


“The motives of Lloyd George were a riddle. He 
knew that his ‘stock’ had sunk dangerously low; 
peace might be the popular card against the adventurous 
energy of Winston; war would make mincemeat of 
the Land Question. And the break-up of Government 
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and party might well make any man pause quite apart 
from demagogic calculations. In plain truth the Liberal 
Party was already shattered and could not win the 
approaching election, mainly ‘owing to Lloyd George 
himself. He was on the eve of the mistake of his life. 
Let him and others do what they would, and with a 
balance of motives in their minds as legitimate as my 
own. For me at any rate—the future being what it 
must inevitably be—no choice was open.” 


That the author of this depressing document was surprised 
and disappointed when the Belgrave Square clique dwindled 
to two just men—himself and Burns—is common knowledge, 
because he made no concealment. of what he thought of 
them to anyone who cared to listen. The turnover in the 
Cabinet was not, as those who turned over would have us 
believe, and as they are instructing the future Historian to 
say, because Germany invaded Belgium, but for the simpler 
reason that on August 2nd a vacillating Prime Minister 
had had his mind made up for him by the Opposition and 
was in a position to threaten Recalcitrants with the invasion 
of the Cabinet by Conservatives and the formation of a 
Coalition. It is not pretty, but then Politics rarely are. 


TuHat the Conservative Party rendered inestimable service 
at the gravest crisis of modern times is incontestable, and 
: will be conclusively established the more the 
pang facts are known, however much the bias of 
Historians—who are usually Whigs—may 

tempt them to attenuate it. Lord Morley was evidently 
unaware when he wrote this Memorandum of the action of 
the Opposition that decisive Sunday morning, which enabled 
a hesitating and distraught Prime Minister to turn the 
flank of his Pacifists, who until that moment had been able 
to hold up the Cabinet and prevent the Foreign Minister 
from giving a plain answer to the vital question as to 
whether Great Britain would resist German aggression upon 
France and Belgium, or remain a spectator of the dismem- 
berment of two nations whose downfall would be a prelude 
to her own. After we were committed, and were up to our 
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necks in the titanic struggle between Civilization and 
Kultur, Mr. Asquith gave eloquent expression to the issues 
at stake in terms that were incidentally a condemnation of 
Ministers who had been so slow in seeing what stared them 
in the face, and had only drifted into the war under outside 
pressure: 


“Tf we here in Great Britain had abstained and 
remained neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our 
friends, faltered and compromised with the plain 
dictates of our duty—nay, if we had not shown our- 
selves ready to strike with all our forces at the common 
enemy of civilization and freedom, there would have 
been nothing left for us and for our country but to 
veil her face in shame, and to be ready in her turn— 
for her time would have come—to be ready in her 
turn to share the doom which she would have richly 
deserved—and go down after centuries of glorious life, 
go down to her grave unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” 
—Mr. Asquith (Prime Minister), Cardiff, October 2, 
1914. 


That the Liberal Government was in a terrible dilemma in 
making a decision we should not dream of contesting for a 
moment. Ministers had not only pronounced war—especially 
an Anglo-German war—-to be ‘‘ unthinkable,” but actually 
believed it, and in Lord Morley’s phrase were one and all 
“aghast? when they suddenly discovered that they had 
been living in a Fool’s Paradise in which they had per- 
suaded their countrymen to join them. To emerge from 
this was an extremely painful, not to say a cruel, operation, 
of which some, if not most, of them were incapable of iacing 
until the Conservative spur was applied, when there ensued 
an almost indecent stampede, and as Lord Morley reveals, 
colleagues who were steeped in the Pacifist intrigue found 
salvation in ‘‘ Belgium.” Mr. Lloyd George has publicly 
admitted that he and the majority of that Cabinet would 
have left France to her fate but for the attack on Belgium! 
But where, we may ask, would Belgium be to-day, and 
where should we be, had the Lloyd Georgian policy prevailed ? 
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We make these observations in no Party sense. The 
Liberal Government was undoubtedly preserved from com- 
mitting a heinous crime, that would have 
been at once a ghastly blunder, by the 
pressure of public opinion as expressed in the 
Conservative and Independent Press and the timely inter- 
vention of the Opposition Leaders. If anyone still doubts 
this he or she need only consult the files of the Ministerial 
newspapers of the day—the Westminster Gazette, the Daily 
News, the Daily Chronicle, the Manchester Guardian—of 
which not a single one gave the faintest support to the 
Foreign Minister’s attitude, while most of them were literally 
screaming in the same sense as the Morley Memorandum. 
This country was to sit on the fence and pick up the trade 
that our neighbours would lose by going to war. That was 
the sordid ideal of the organs of Progress who were largely 
responsible for the truculence of Germany, whose Govern- 
ment not unnaturally assumed that in no event could a 
nation with such mouthpieces be kicked into war, and that so 
far as Great Britain was concerned the way was open to the 
Mailed Fist to conquer andenslave Europe. But bad as was 
the political situation at this juncture, owing to the inability 
of a Liberal Government to rise to the occasion, it would 
have been even worse had the Conservatives been in power— 
paradoxical as that sounds. In Foreign affairs—however it 
may be in Home affairs—Conservatism functions best in 
Opposition, as was demonstrated on August 2, 1914. In 
office our Party is liable to become “ sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,” and just as a Liberal Government is 
constrained to reckon with a patriotic Conservative Opposi- 
tion, so a Conservative Government is apt to play up to 
Liberals, who are “ above” Patriotism. Had Conservatives 
been in office in July-August 1914 they would have been a 
weak and divided Cabinet—containing one or two conspicu- 
ous Francophobes and pro-Germans who would have played 
a similar part to the Belgrave Square clique—ignoring 
Conservative opinion, as Conservative Politicians usually do 
once they are in Downing Street, and taking their cue from 
the Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist Opposition, which would 
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have been a howling mob of Pacifists led by Mr. Lloyd George 
and with no one to restrain them, as the ‘‘ Liberal Imperial- 
ists’ would have been simply snuffed out. It is impossible 
to conceive a more perilous condition at a time when every 
hour counted. As the hideous drama of Frightfulness un- 
folded itself across the Channel, this country would inexorably 
have been drawn in, though probably too late to affect the 
result. Therefore while the performance of the Liberal 
Government left everything to be desired—its morbid 
Pacifism never gave Peace a dog’s chance—nevertheless its 
existence was a blessing in disguise as a United Nation 
confronted, and averted, the direst danger that ever 
threatened us. 


A NEW generation has now grown up that is said to care 
for none of these things, and to take no interest in the events 

of 14 years ago. It is encouraged to believe 
ae and that they have no bearing on the future, as 

ow ae 

thanks to post-war Statesmanship in the shape 
of Kellogg Peace Pacts and the Geneva League of Nations, 
no British Government will ever again have to deal with such 
a situation as confronted Mr. Asquith and his colleagues. 
War, they are told, has been formally and finally renounced 
as an instrument of National Policy by every Power of any 
account. Secondly, even if any nation took leave of its 
senses and violated its solemn undertaking, it would be an 
act of suicide, because a challenge to the forty odd signatories 
of the Covenant as well as whatever number may eventually 
attach their names to the Treaty recently signed in Paris 
under American auspices. We occasionally wonder whether 
the younger generation are quite as foolish as their elders 
suppose—it would be alarming if they were now that, thanks 
to the latest extension of the franchise, they are masters and 
mistresses of the political situation, because in a position to 
impose their will on any Government and direct it in the 
way it should go. Had the American Peace Pact been 
signed ten years before the Great War instead of ten years 
afterwards, it would not and could not have had the slightest 
influence in stopping Germany from invading Belgium, 
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though it would undoubtedly have immensely strengthened 
the Pacifist section of the Liberal Government, who would 
have made it a plausible excuse for still further depleting 
British armaments. But it would not have restrained 
Germany by one hour or have deflected her by one inch, as 
she maintained that in attacking Belgium she was waging a 
war of ‘‘Self-Defence,” which is expressly excluded from 
the operation of the Kellogg Pact. Nor would it have 
brought the United States on to the scene or into the fray— 
as some heedless persons fondly imagine—because it has been 
made plainer than most pikestaffs that the United States will 
only ratify the Secretary of State’s “‘ Scrap of Paper ”’ on the 
clear understanding that it remains a Scrap of Paper, in- 
volving no obligations, diplomatic, political, or moral—still 
less military or naval—on the part of the Great Republic. 


TuIs cannot be repeated too often or too emphatically if 
disappointment is to be avoided on this side of the Atlantic. 

It stands to reason that if the Renunciation 
wee bes of War bore the same significance to the 

American people that was attempted to be 
read into it by European enthusiasts when it was first 
mooted, it would be a leading issue in the present Presidential 
Election, and the Republican Party would be literally 
** snowed under ”’ by the Democrats on the ground that they 
had “ entangled’ the country in a policy it disliked. The 
Administration would in that case share the fate of President 
Wilson, who was repudiated by the American electorate for 
signing the Covenant of the League of Nations in the name 
of the United States. The Republicans, realizing their 
danger, have explained that the Kellogg Peace Pact is merely 
a beau geste that increases the international prestige of 
America without prejudicing her attitude or action on any 
issue. She remains free as air to make Peace or War as she 
pleases, and on this understanding neither Republicans nor 
Democrats make any reference to a document that has been 
“‘ written up” abroad only to become a dead issue at home. 
It is indeed another illusion “ gone West ’”’—as a Reality it 
would never be accepted by the Senate and will only be 
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passed as an empty and meaningless form. This will be 
accentuated by the priority that is expected to be given by 
Congress to another vast naval programme. It is self- 
evident that a practical people like the Americans would 
not squander their substance on more warships if they 
seriously thought that they had abolished war. In truth 
the Kellogg Peace Pact leaves this wicked world, old and 
new, precisely where it was before the “multiple” treaty 
was born or thought of. 


As regards that other “‘ Hope of the World,” the League of 
Nations, we would respectfully suggest that it is high time 
The League that those who rely on the deliberations of 

Geneva to spare the world another such 
catastrophe as the Great War should explain by what 
machinery it is proposed to effect this miracle, seeing that 
the League does not possess a corporal’s guard or a dinghy, 
and that wars are waged by mighty armies and navies, and 
will require yet mightier ones to overcome the aggressors 
and restore peace. Had the League existed in 1914 it could 
only have made confusion worse confounded—while a 
divided Council and a distracted Assembly debated, Germany 
would have advanced, and by the time the Talking Men had 
finished the Fighting Men would have gained their end. 
In minor matters the League may be useful—major problems 
it shrewdly shirks knowing that to tackle one of them would 
be to commit hara-kiri. Whether they like it or not, in the 
future as in the past, Cabinets will have to take decisions 
big with fate, and the Morley Memorandum at least teaches 
Statesmen how not to discharge their responsibilities. It 
should be made a set subject in the schools, so that when 
schoolboys and schoolgirls grow up they may be wiser than 
their parents and grandparents in the handling of great 
affairs. 


In a few short sentences at Oswestry in Shropshire on 
October 11th, Mr. Bridgeman, the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, disposed of that marvellous Mare’s Nest, the Anglo- 
French Naval Pact, on which more rubbish has been spoken 
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and written by the foreign enemies of England and the 
domestic enemies of the present British Government than 
_ on almost any topic since the war. It was 
coias a perfectly simple, straightforward, above- 
board transaction, about which there was 
no mystery or excuse for mischief-making. But with pro- 
fessional marplots on the warpath, such as Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, of the American Yellow Press, Lord 
Beaverbrook, a Canadian imitator of Mr. Hearst, and Mr, 
Lloyd George, a valued contributor to Hearst journals, all 
things are possible, and the most harmless proceeding can 
be made to look pernicious. As Mr. Bridgeman reminded 
his Shropshire constituents, this Anglo-French Pact had 
nothing to do with the Kellogg Peace Pact. It arose out 
of conversations at League of Nations meetings at Geneva, 
and from the special deliberations of the Disarmament 
Committee set up by the League, which demonstrated the 
disagreement on Naval Limitation between France and 
ourselves. We had always, for obvious reasons, resisted the 
idea of a general tonnage limit in favour of a limitation by 
categories. 


** As the French and we were the most apart, it was 
only natural that in trying to get an agreement we 
should begin by talking with the French. The French 
made a proposal, and we felt that as they had come 
some way to meet us we ought to make some effort to 
meet them, and not insist on everything we wanted. 

“We came to terms to put a proposal before the 
next Disarmament Committee. No sooner had we 
settled with the French than we sent round confiden- 
tially to the other great Naval Powers and said: ‘ Here 
is a settlement we think can be used at the next 
Disarmament Conference.’ 

‘“Now we have got all the replies. Japan agrees 
with us; the Italians think it will form a suitable basis 
for discussion; the Americans are not prepared to 
discuss it at all. I am sorry it has not been more 
successful.” 


To the general inquiry “ Why all this secrecy? ” Mr. Bridges 
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man answered that “ you could only get a proposition con- 
sidered by giving it confidentially in the first instance.” 
One Power had made its reply directly to the Press. If 
the others agreed to publication we should take the earliest 
opportunity of giving a history of this transaction. 


We freely acknowledge that in this grotesquely misrepre- 
sented affair, our Government made one mistake, though a 

very natural one, in view of the ingrained 
or ig and invincible inability of His Majesty’s 

Ministers to understand the psychology of 
Washington politicians or the reactions of the American 
electorate under the stress of electing a President. This 
event occurs every Leap Year, and consequently every 
Leap Year should be treated as a close time for all negotia- 
tions direct or indirect with the Washington Government, 
or the opening of any questions that can be inflamed and 
exploited by vote catchers across the Atlantic. “‘ Practical 
Politicians,’ whether Republicans or Democrats, are ever 
on the look-out for some issue that can be converted into 
a cheap demonstration against England, who is the bugbear 
of alien elements in many pivotal States of the Union whose 
support is indispensable to the winning side. There is no 
“English Vote ” in the United States, but there are several 
anti-English Votes, notably German and Irish hyphenates and 
a substantial body of 100 per cent. Americans who manifest 
their patriotism by twisting the Lion’s tail. Had they 
realized the gross perversion of an eminently sane and sound 
arrangement, that would be circulated by Francophobes 
and Anglophobes, Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand 
would no doubt have decided to adjourn their Pact until 
American politicians and journalists had recovered from 
the mental excitement of deciding between the Republican 
Tweedledum and the democratic Tweedledee. Foreign 
Ministers ought to know by now that any topic of any 
interest to the United States inevitably becomes an issue 
of domestic politics at this particular juncture at the expense 
of American relations with other Powers, especially if Great 
Britain happens to be involved. Americans—and the 
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remark applies to them generally—-are never so happy as | 
when finding fault with John Bull. They invent grievances | 
that do not exist and of which we, on our side, are uncon- | 


scious, as in the present instance. We did, however, beg 
Ministers months ago to remember that this was Leap Year 
and to act accordingly, but unfortunately they resent listen- 
ing to reason, and refuse to recognize American idiosyncrasies, 


THE publication of the promised White Paper on the 
Limitation of Naval Armaments—as we are about to go 

h to press—confirms the view that the solitary 
pre: Nhe mistake made by our Foreign Office was, as 


be taboo. To this, however, the Foreign Office might not 
unreasonably reply: ‘‘ As we reject the premiss we cannot 
accept the conclusion; it is impossible to close down inter- 
national affairs every fourth year simply because one hyper- 
sensitive and excitable community is liable ‘to go. off the 
deep end.’” The White Paper is so commonplace, dull, 
and technical that we doubt whether any of the professional 


Mares’-nesters will be at pains to read it. Few of them | 


would understand it if they did, but as they are only out 
to manufacture grievances, in order to damage Anglo- 
French relations, to embroil us with United States, and to 
embarrass the Baldwin Government for the benefit of the 
Oppositions, its actual contents have little interest for them, 
seeing that they provide no fresh “ campaign ammunition.” 
The outstanding fact of the whole story is that so far from 
concerting any “conspiracy” behind the back of U.S.A., 
the British and French Governments from the outset in- 
formed Washington, as Mr. Bridgeman has told us, as they 
informed Rome and Tokio, exactly what they were doing 
when they did it. And all “the criminals’ had done was 
to reach a preliminary agreement by a compromise on one 
aspect of disarmament on which hitherto Great Britain and 
France were at loggerheads. Their Draft Agreement was 
signed on July 28th, to be forthwith communicated to the 


we have suggested, in forgetting that 1928 is | 
Leap Year, when every issue that might conceivably be | 
capitalized by Party Politicians across the Atlantic should | 
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other Powers who had been represented at the preparatory 
Commission of the League of Nations in the Spring. On 
July 30th it was forwarded by the British Government to 
the Governments of United States, Japan, and Italy. Its 
single object was to promote the success of the Disarmament 
Commission which had been deadlocked by Anglo-French 
differences. The Washington Government was never for a 
moment in the dark as to what was going on, and might 
have been expected, as an ardent advocate of Naval Limita- 
tion, to appreciate the solution of a difficulty. We cannot 
blame our Government because it suited Washington poli- 
ticians to allow fantastic legends to be invented and circu- 
lated as part of the Hoover boom. The most disgraceful 
feature of this business is not so much the performances of 
an open enemy of England and France such as Mr. Hearst— 
though they were bad enough—as the willingness of British 
journalists and politicians to do Mr. Hearst’s dirty work in 
order to damage the Home Government. 


Tur British Foreign Minister, Sir Austen Chamberlain, is 
for the time being absent in an effort, which we sincerely 
5 hope and have every reason to believe is 

do oar A completely successful, to recover the health 
he has lost through excessive devotion to his 

arduous duties. During his tour abroad our Foreign policy 
has been continuously attacked by the Beaverbrook Press, 
the Manchester Guardian, and the Front Bench and other 
hacks of the Socialist and Liberal Parties who are engaged 
in a poisonous campaign to destroy the Anglo-French 
Entente, which as pro-Germans they dislike almost as much 
as the Germans themselves. That the Fatherland should 
resent the friendship of Great Britain and France is wholly 
intelligible, because it is the main obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of German ambitions. Being hated by Germany, it is 
equally hated by her friends in our midst. The old pre-war 
Potsdam Party, with certain accretions, work no less 
strenuously “for the King of Prussia,” although he is now 
a Republic, as in old days, and seek to subordinate Downing 
Street to the Wilhelmstrasse. These marplots assail Sir 
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Austen Chamberlain just as they assailed Sir Edward Grey— 
as disclosed in the Morley Memorandum—and for the same 
reason. Both these statesmen are loyal to the Entente, 
which they regard as amongst the greatest of British interests, 
using that word in a Liberal as well as in a Conservative 
sense. The Press crusade against the Anglo-French Naval 
Pact aims at making our Foreign Minister’s position im- 
possible, because he is an obstacle to those who would 
pervert ‘‘ Locarno” into a pretext for revising British 
Foreign policy in an anti-French and pro-German sense. 
Sir Austen’s motto, as it was Sir Edward Grey’s, is ‘“‘ New 
friends are not made by throwing over old friends.” That 
our pro-Germans have after their wont overreached them- 
selves is self-evident from the White Paper, which shows 
that so far from Sir Austen Chamberlain’s having “ nego- 
tiated a secret naval agreement directed against America ”— 
the stock charge of the cabal—as the Morning Post points 
out in a caustic leading article (October 23rd), the Anglo- 
French Naval Pact owes its origin to the United States, 
which, moreover, suggested the very method adopted, 
namely, secret diplomacy : 


“It appears that on the 23rd of March, when the 
conferences at Geneva were breaking down, Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, the American representative, made a speech 
in which he expressed the general despair of reaching 
any agreement ‘in public meetings,’ and therefore 
suggested that an effort be made ‘ by direct negotiation 
between the various Governments and between groups 
of Governments to find a way, through mutual con- 
cession, to eliminate existing divergencies.’ The repre- 
sentative of Italy heartily endorsed this proposal. 

‘“* Mr. Gibson demonstrated very clearly (said General 
de Marinis) that, if the Commission means to reach an 
agreement, we must allow time for conversations to 
take place between the Governments, with a view to 
eliminating the most salient points of difference.” 


That was the extent of Sir Austen’s “ crime ””—to act on 
an American suggestion with a view to ascertaining whether 
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Anglo-French differences that blocked disarmament could 
be adjusted! 


Ir is customary for Washington Politicians to tell us 
exactly what they think of us, however reluctant timorous 
’ American correspondents of London News- 
& Weed ms papers may be to repeat their unflattering 
observations. But it is so unusual for any 
English Politician to return the compliment that no small 
sensation was caused by the recent outburst of the Con- 
servative Member for Putney, Mr. Samuel Samuel. Our 
public men, as a general rule—following the example of 
leading articles—indulge in amiable and empty platitudes 
when referring to the United States, such as that “ blood 
is thicker than water ’—a sentiment which bears no relation 
to realities to-day, whatever substance it may once have 
possessed. Mr. Samuel broke away from this futile con- 
vention as completely out of date, and told the members 
of the 1912 Club (October 16th) several things which, though 
not new to them, they are not accustomed to hear on such 
occasions. The speaker was naturally taken to task by 
the London end of the Hearst Press; but his frankness is 
keenly appreciated by the British public, and as he uttered 
@ series of truisms we cannot conceive what harm has been 
done. The resentment of Hush-Hush journals that are 
perpetually denouncing “Secret Diplomacy” can only be 
described as ridiculous. Mr. Samuel stated what has long 
been obvious to everybody with eyes in their head, ‘‘ that the 
United States is out to dominate the British Empire.” It is 
not a crime, but it is a fact that only those who fear the 
truth are afraid to face. Responsible Statesmen would be 
well advised to assimilate the proposition that this speaker 
presented to the 1912 Club. After mentioning what too 
many Americans are apt to forget, viz. that their country 
was responsible for the creation of the League of Nations, 
which they subsequently repudiated, he recalled the disas- 
trous course of events in the Far East. 


“Having persuaded this country to abrogate its 
treaty with Japan—a fatal mistake—the United States 
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induced this country to enter into a new agreement so 
far as China was concerned for common action by 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 

“But the United States again played us false. 
At the outset of the present troubles they refused to join 
with Britain and Japan in taking action which we 
suggested, and then utilized the situation for posing as 
the friends of China. 

“It was they who prevented the Allies from inter- 
fering in China, and it was the Americans who took 
the principal part in leading the boycott against Britain 
in China. 

“The British, to copy the United States, which had 
no interests in China at all equivalent to ours, gave 
up the British Concessions in Hankow, handing them 
over to the Nationalists. 

“TJ am informed that it is the intention of the 
Foreign Office to give up the British Concessions in 
Shanghai. A more fatal procedure is not imaginable.” 


Mr. Samuel ended with a word in season on the Anglo- 
French Naval Pact which had been the object of a monstrous 
agitation—the United States claimed the right to build a 
fleet equal to ours, while denying our right to build the 
ships necessary for the protection of our vast Colonial and 
Imperial interests. The only addition we would make to 
Mr. Samuel’s timely protest is that the people most to blame 
for our present position are the invertebrates of Downing 
Street who have allowed our policy to be dictated from 
Washington. 


It has always been the habit of “ Free Traders ” to pretend 
that, provided this country possesses its soul in patience 

and adheres to the only true fiscal faith, other 
onaaty Powers will perforce awaken to the ‘ mad- 

ness”’ of Protection, destroy their Tariff 
barriers, and join us in establishing that international free 
exchange that was both Cobden’s dream and his objective. 
The fact that so far from there being any movement any- 
where in that direction, every change is towards increased 
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Protection of national production, makes no impression on 
the Manchester School, who are compelled to continue 
predicting something that never happens in order to preserve 
the fetish. To admit that no other nation has any intention 
of following our example, would be to throw up the sponge, 
as it would be hopeless to expect the British people to 
maintain unrestricted Free Imports indefinitely, with every 
competitor permanently and irrevocably pledged to Pro- 
tection. Among illusions most actively cultivated by our 
Cobdenites was the belief, or at any rate the assertion, that 
the Democratic Party in the United States is “a Free 
Trade Party,” and that its accepted creed of “ Tariff for 
Revenue’ is a step towards Free Imports. This delusion 
has been finally shattered by the Democratic standard- 
bearer in the imminent Presidential Election (Governor 
“Alf” Smith, of New York), who, speaking recently at 
Louisville, Kentucky—the heart of the industrial South— 
formally renounced the Democratic programme of Tariff for 
Revenue (or comparatively moderate Protection) in favour 
of the full-blooded Republican policy of High Tariffs. The 
Democrats in terms claim to be as good Protectionists as 
their opponents, and The Times Washington correspondent 
warns us that “‘the United States, regardless of Party, is 
on the way to the formulation of a new dogma’’—namely, 
“that the entry of manufactured goods from outside is a 
danger to American institutions, and, as such, by every 
means, political and administrative, to be resisted.” That 
is a very nasty knock for English ‘“‘ Free Traders.” 


As Zeppelins were among the most sensational fiascos of 
the Great War, it was generally supposed that Germany had 
abandoned their construction. It was conse- 
quently no small surprise to learn that so 
far from this being the case she was embarking on an active 
and ambitious airship policy, as was tactfully brought home 
to us when one of these giant gasbags lately floated over our 
East Coast. This was number 127 of an ill-fated line having 
a preliminary canter prior to venturing across the Atlantic. 
For this expedition prodigious preparations had been made, 
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and aerial megalomaniacs everywhere worked themselves up 
into the usual excitement. This enterprise proved to: be 
another Zeppelin fiasco, and as fortunately no lives were lost 
we shall permit ourselves to express lively satisfaction, as 
it would be about as disagreeable to have the Fatherland com- 
manding the air as the sea; and though we know that Germans 
only talk of “ civil” or “commercial ”’ aviation, their hearts 
are set on military aircraft, whereby they hope, at their own 
good time, to obliterate the nations who recently defeated 
them on land and sea. The Germans, being even more 
gullible than we are, were worked up by propaganda to 
imagine that what foreigners found so difficult to do would 
be comparatively easy for Germany, and that the Graf 
Zeppelin would cross the Atlantic during the week-end. 
The start was ultimately made from Friedrichshafen on 
Thursday morning, October 11th, but the twenty foolish 
passengers and her forty crew did not know until the very 
last moment when they would get away, as, unlike steamers 
and trains, aircraft are at the mercy of the weather. The 
Commander of this foolhardy flight had to await the propi- 
tious moment, and it was only at 4 a.m. that he decided to 
start, and between 5 a.m. and 6 a.m. the passengers were 
aroused at the hotel where they were shepherded. The 
monster had to make an immense detour in order to get out 
of Europe, and eventually emerged from Spain with the 
idea of travelling via the Azores and slipping into the United 
States on Saturday afternoon or Sunday morning. 


Tue flying “‘ fans’ of America were busy organizing a vast con- 
course to celebrate this triumph. As no one is allowed to 

i smoke on a Zeppelin for fear of combustion, 
The Arrival two days and two nights of such a trip would 
be enough for many people. It was, however, prolonged to 
4} days, or nearly 112 hours, i.e. 3$ hours longer than the 
famous flight of the British airship R.34, which did the 
journey in 108 hours nine years ago, and, as the Daily Mail 
opportunely reminds us, 53 hours longer than the Maure- 
tania’s record sea passage of 4 days 10 hours. As it is only 
guesswork as to when an airship can start and when she will 
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arrive there will be general agreement with The Times’ ver- 
dict: “Plainly the days when travellers can voyage to New 
York by airship as « matter of course are still far off” as “‘an 
immense amount of research and experiment remains to be 
done before the transatlantic passenger airship becomes 
commonplace.” It does indeed, considering that at present 
only thin passengers can be carried, that they are airsick 
most of the time and reduced to the shortest of short com- 
mons in order to reach their destination. Naturally, when 
the Graf Zeppelin did arrive after a disagreeable ordeal, 
tempers were somewhat on edge, the Americans being 
annoyed by turning out in their thousands to greet a vessel 
that failed to come anywhere near the appointed time, the 
American Navy being exasperated at having to keep vigil 
for what their more serious officers regarded as ‘‘a stunt,’’ 
while the Germans on their side were sulky over the mis- 
carriage of their loudly advertised feat. Two Governments 
will profit by the latest Zeppelin effort—Signor Mussolini, 
who wisely discarded airships after the terrible tragedy of 
the Jtalia, and the Australian Commonwealth Government, 
which shrewdly refused to be stampeded by the Air Ministry 
into a policy of airship construction. We wish we could add 
the British Government as a third beneficiary by the Graf 
Zeppelin’s failure to beat the Mauretania, but unfortunately 
there is much amour-propre involved in this continuing 
waste of public money on airships which are perfectly proper 
speculations for private enthusiasts but can serve no earthly 
purpose from the national point of view, and therefore are 
not a suitable subject on which to squander the overtaxed 
taxpayers’ substance. 


The Times City Notes of October 17th followed up a wise 
caveat against the multitude of speculative flotations with 
, which the British investor is deluged by a 
re sag paragraph entitled ‘“‘ An Interesting Issue.” 
This announced that “‘A very interesting 

issue will shortly be made on behalf of the Bremen Hansa 
Bank. It will consist of an offer for sale by M. Samuel & Co. 
of £1,400,000 of Twenty-five Year Six Per Cent. Sterling 
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Loan Certificates to bearer, and the price will be 94 per cent, 
The share capital amounts to 10,000,000 Reichsmarks 
(£500,000), which has been furnished by the following leading 
Institutions in Bremen: Norddeutscher Lloyd, Norddeutsche 
Wollkammerei und Kammgarnspinnerei, Beck & Oo, 
Darmstadter und Nationalbank, J. F. Schroder Bank and 
Die Sparkasse in Bremen.” We were also informed that 
“The Bank has a peculiar constitution, which provides 
that it shall not transact ordinary Banking business, and 
shall pay no dividends to the shareholders out of its profits, 
which, after making adequate reserve, are to be used for 
public purposes. It may not be generally known that the 
Die Sparkasse in Bremen, which is a similar kind of institu- 
tion, has had a successful existence for over 103 years. ... 
Its surplus earnings are devoted to public works through the 
medium of the State,” etc. This undertaking may be 
everything that its English sponsors allege, and we quite 
understand that it should interest German financiers and 
German investors to entrust their capital to an institution 
whose “ surplus earnings are devoted to public works through 
the medium of the State,” i.e. to German national purposes, 
Armaments or Airships. But we cannot for the life of us 
conceive why it should be commended to the British public, 
or why the British investor should be encouraged to confide 
his substance to the Bremen Hansa Bank and the undisclosed 
“ public purposes’ that it may promote. There are two 
fatal objections, as it seems to us, to this exhortation. In 
the first place Germany is the greatest defaulting debtor 
State the world has yet known, and Germans would always 
repudiate any debts that inconvenienced them. Secondly, 
by financing German undertakings we release German 
capital for competitive and hostile enterprise, e.g. in Russia. 
That the British investor has more perception than his 
mentors is evident from the flatness of the recent Cologne 
Loan, which was influentially introduced in the City of 
London and powerfully advocated only to go to a discount. 
Britons prefer lending their money to Birmingham at 4 
lower return, knowing it will be put to good purposes, and 
that principal and interest are safe. Curiously enough, in the 
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very next paragraph to this glorification of a German Bank, 
The Times City Notes discussed “A bad default,” opening 
with the statement ‘“‘no default since the war is quite as 
bad as that of which the City of Riga, the capital of Latvia, 
is guilty.” How short some people’s memories are that 
such whitewashing of the Fatherland should be possible for 
City pundits. 


Ir has long been rumoured that Lord Birkenhead, Secretary 
of State for India, contemplated bringing his brilliant though 

somewhat disappointing political career to a 
ost ail close, and transferring his activities from 

Downing Street to Fleet Street or Lombard 
Street. He was said to be dissatisfied with the emoluments 
attached to high office in a country that pays its politicians 
incomparably better than any other nation, to resent the cur- 
tailment of journalistic operations that at one moment caused 
almost a scandal, and to be anxious to embrace the lucrative 
opportunities that awaited him in the City of London. An 
immense quantity of ink has already been shed over his poli- 
tical retirement by his admirers in the Press, some of whom 
draw the inference that the loss of such a man to the service 
of the State is the fault of the latter for not establishing a 
scale of salaries that would effectually prevent “‘ big business ” 
from competing for Cabinet Ministers. We cannot conceive 
that such a project would smile on the general body of 
impoverished taxpayers, among whom there is increasing 
doubt as to whether the country gets value for its money. 
There is no regard for Economy in high places—there is no 
serious move towards retrenchment among the daughters of 
the horse-leech in Downing Street. Cabinets have steadily 
swollen of late years until they have reached the impossible, 
not to say impudent, figure of 20—with aggregate salaries of 
£86,000. Compare this figure with the cost of the Washington, 
the Paris, or the Rome Cabinet, and ask yourself “‘ Is Great 
Britain better served in statesmanship than the United 
States, France, or Italy?” Remember that, besides this 
£86,000 per annum, the British taxpayer is saddled with a 
Government Hospitality Fund, the dimensions of which are 
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not disclosed in Whitaker’s Almanack. This fund was astutely 
instituted in 1908 to relieve His Majesty’s Ministers of that 
heavy entertaining which was the original reason for fixing 
our official salaries at a much higher rate than in any other 
country. Is it seriously suggested that we should pay 
20 Cabinet Ministers £20,000 a year apiece in order to remove 
temptation from their paths? We should prefer a Cabinet 
of 5 Ministers receiving £10,000 a year for the sake of reducing 
it to a reasonable figure, but the politicians won’t hear of 
this or indeed of any serious reform that trenches on their 
personal vested interests. Nor, must we admit, would our 
plan retain in Downing Street any man to whom £20,000 
elsewhere offered superior attractions. Lord Birkenhead’s 
retirement from the India Office, announced in an exchange 
of affectionate letters between the Prime Minister and 
himself, has been followed by Lord Peel’s return as Secretary 
of State for India, while Lord Londonderry replaces Lord 
Peel as First Commissioner of Public Works. The much- 
talked-of ‘‘ Reconstruction ” of the Cabinet, and infusion of 
new blood and young blood, is postponed—to the Greek 
Kalends. 


THE three Party Conferences—Conservative, Socialist, and 
Liberal—respectively held at Great: Yarmouth, Birmingham, 
t and Great Yarmouth, have helped to clear 

reg my the air. We cannot pretend to be enthu- 
siastic over the somewhat meagre bill of 

fare that was presented to us by our Leader, which 
falls so far short of what could and should be done by 
Conservative Statesmanship at. such a juncture. But 
at least Conservatives have one tremendous pull over all 
their opponents in being the only Party that depends for 
its success on its own unaided exertions, in other words, 
“the only Independent Party.” This will be among our 
greatest assets at next year’s General Election in fighting 
the Coalition of Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists, which 
circumstances have compelled the two Oppositions to 
contemplate, as each of them feels impotent and hopeless 
without the support of the other. There is nothing startling 
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in this development as it has long been obvious to realists 
that two Parties who are so eager and so hungry for office 
as the followers of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the followers 
of Mr. Lloyd George, and so keenly alive to their inability 
to attain it on their own, must perforce, as practical 
politicians, swallow any prejudices that keep them asunder 
and make up their minds to embrace whether they like it 
or not. They have been curiously coy over the operation, 
and have wasted much precious time, but they have finally 
come together before it is too late, and for better or for 
worse the Socialists and the Liberals are engaged and 
promise to become man and wife, though far be it from us to 
say which is which. If not exactly a marriage of love, it is 
emphatically a marriage of reason, to which each contribute 
something substantial—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald brings the 
votes and Mr. Lloyd George a magnificent dot, though how 
far his partner will be allowed to finger it is somewhat 
doubtful. Comedy was introduced into the affair by the 
necessity of both sides to make faces at each other until 
the last moment. 


INDEED it was not until the close of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
fulminations at Yarmouth against Conservatives and 
Preferable Socialists, who were accused of conspiring 

to exterminate the Liberal Party, that 
the orator casually disclosed that however iniquitous 
these factions might be he was prepared to coalesce with 
either of them according to the exigencies of the moment. 
It must be admitted that the Welsh Wizard is always amus- 
ing on the platform, and if he would only consent to devote 
himself to promoting the gaiety of the nation he would 
become a most popular and acceptable figure. But unfor- 
tunately behind the whimsicalities we all enjoy lurk most 
pernicious opinions and prejudices which would make his 
return to power positively dangerous, whether he came at the 
head of an independent Liberal majority or in conjunction 
with Conservatives or Socialists to form a Coalition. He is 
much less dangerous in Opposition than in office, but office is 
his objective, and were his return to Downing Street inevi- 
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table, which we don’t for a moment admit, it were preferable 
that he should join forces with the Socialists and rot their 
Government than that he came in again with Conservatives 
and rotted another Conservative Government. We therefore 
welcome his Autumn Manceuvres as well as those of Mr, 
Snowden, the Manchester Guardian, Mr. Kenworthy, Mr, 
Brailsford, and other small fry who are all working for a Lib- 
Lab Coalition as an alternative to what we regard as an 
appreciably greater danger both to Conservatism and the 
Country, viz. the “Centre Party,” which was at one time 
maturing with the object of placing our Party permanently 
at the disposal of the Prime Minister of the late unlamented 
Coalition. 


From his own standpoint the Liberal Leader is wise in giving 
“the glad eye” to the other Opposition, because in his heart 

of hearts he cannot as a shrewd observer but 
ad ae be aware that his own faction are becoming 

what his American friends term “a _ back 
number.” The by-elections prove it. The Yarmouth Con- 
ference confirmed it. Even when Liberal Candidates are 
not actually called upon, as happens depressingly often, to 
forfeit their stake, owing to their miserable poll, they are 
singularly unsuccessful in winning seats that were once 
Liberal strongholds; and however much they may talk of 
“the wonderful Liberal revival,” either in the North of Scot- 
land or the West of England, they cannot seriously believe 
in it when they study the figures of Aberdeen, Cheltenham, 
Tavistock, or indeed almost any other constituency that has 
an opportunity of registering the decline of a once great 
Party. One of these Yarmouth delegates—of whom there 
were all told only 700 instead of the anticipated 2,000— 
pathetically inquired: ‘“‘Where are the Young Men?” The 
answer to this question is not flattering to the Politicians of 
any Party just now who are losing their hold over the rising 
generation because there is little in their programmes or 
personalities to captivate or attract and much to repel or 
discourage. Young men get few chances in any Party where 
power is monopolized by the elderly and the effete, middle- 
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aged Mugwumps who, like the Bourbons, have learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing, and though for ever talking of ‘new 
eras” and “‘new ideas,” are as incapable of initiating the one 
as they are of assimilating the other. The Socialists and the 
Radicals have no vestige of anything new between them. 
Their programmes are compounded of the exploded fallacies 
of Karl Marx, the unfulfilled prophecies of Richard Cobden, 
and the wishes of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
When Mr. Lloyd George beckons to the Socialists to help 
him in turning out the Tories (unless it be a summons to the 
Tories to keep out the Socialists?) he speaks of “‘a vast and 
fertile territory common to men of progressive minds in all 
parties which they could, at any rate during this interval, 
agree to cultivate together.” This claptrap can only deceive 
those determined to be deceived—the only form of “‘progress”’ 
that appeals to so-called ‘Progressive’ Politicians is more 
Taxation for the British Taxpayer, more Dumping for the 
British working man, more Bouquets for our foreign enemies, 
more Brickbats for any foreign friends we may still possess— 
“Up with Germany and Soviet Russia; Down with France, 
Italy, and Belgium!” 


It cannot be said with any regard for the truth that the 
outlook of the British taxpayer is exhilarating. The choice 

before him is either to continue being fried 
ic alle by the Conservatives, roasted by the Liberals, 
or boiled by the Socialists. It is idle for 
him, as the Toad under the Harrow, to cultivate illusions 
as to his future. He has been fooled to the top of his bent 
by pledges of Retrenchment that never materialize and 
were never seriously meant, because though politicians 
think it sounds well to talk ‘“‘ Economy” on the platform, 
at heart they are one and all, regardless of Party, Spend- 
thrifts. This country is governed by Spending, not by 
Saving Departments. Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist 
Ministers honestly believe that they make far better use of 
the taxpayers’ money than if, in that old discarded, dis- 
credited Gladstonian phrase, it were left to “‘fructify” in 
his pocket. It is true that our rulers and would-be rulers 
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not disclosed in Whitaker’s Almanack. This fund was astutely 
instituted in 1908 to relieve His Majesty’s Ministers of that 
heavy entertaining which was the original reason for fixing 
our official salaries at a much higher rate than in any other 
country. Is it seriously suggested that we should pay 
20 Cabinet Ministers £20,000 a year apiece in order to remove 
temptation from their paths? We should prefer a Cabinet 
of 5 Ministers receiving £10,000 a year for the sake of reducing 
it to a reasonable figure, but the politicians won’t hear of 
this or indeed of any serious reform that trenches on their 
personal vested interests. Nor, must we admit, would our 
plan retain in Downing Street any man to whom £20,000 
elsewhere offered superior attractions. Lord Birkenhead’s 
retirement from the India Office, announced in an exchange 
of affectionate letters between the Prime Minister and 
himself, has been followed by Lord Peel’s return as Secretary 
of State for India, while Lord Londonderry replaces Lord 
Peel as First Commissioner of Public Works. The much- 
talked-of ‘‘ Reconstruction ” of the Cabinet, and infusion of 
new blood and young blood, is postponed—to the Greek 
Kalends. 


Tue three Party Conferences—Conservative, Socialist, and 
Liberal—respectively held at Great Yarmouth, Birmingham, 
and Great Yarmouth, have helped to clear 
the air. We cannot pretend to be enthu- 
siastic over the somewhat meagre bill of 
fare that was presented to us by our Leader, which 
falls so far short of what could and should “be done by 
Conservative Statesmanship at. such a juncture. But 
at least Conservatives have one tremendous pull over all 
their opponents in being the only Party that depends for 
its success on its own unaided exertions, in other words, 
“the only Independent Party.” This will be among our 
greatest assets at next year’s General Election in fighting 
the Coalition of Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists, which 
circumstances have compelled the two Oppositions to 
contemplate, as each of them feels impotent and hopeless 
without the support of the other. There is nothing startling 
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in this development as it has long been obvious to realists 
that two Parties who are so eager and so hungry for office 
as the followers of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the followers 
of Mr. Lloyd George, and so keenly alive to their inability 
to attain it on their own, must perforce, as practical 
politicians, swallow any prejudices that keep them asunder 
and make up their minds to embrace whether they like it 
or not. They have been curiously coy over the operation, 
and have wasted much precious time, but they have finally 
come together before it is too late, and for better or for 
worse the Socialists and the Liberals are engaged and 
promise to become man and wife, though far be it from us to 
say which is which. If not exactly a marriage of love, it is 
emphatically a marriage of reason, to which each contribute 
something substantial—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald brings the 
votes and Mr. Lloyd George a magnificent dot, though how 
far his partner will be allowed to finger it is somewhat 
doubtful. Comedy was introduced into the affair by the 
necessity of both sides to make faces at each other until 
the last moment. 


INDEED it was not until the close of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
fulminations at Yarmouth against Conservatives and 

Socialists, who were accused of conspiring‘ 
Preferable to exterminate the Liberal Party, thet 
the orator casually disclosed that however iniquitous 
these factions might be he was prepared to coalesce with 
either of them according to the exigencies of the moment. 
It must be admitted that the Welsh Wizard is always amus- 
ing on the platform, and if he would only consent to devote 
himself to promoting the gaiety of the nation he would 
become a most popular and acceptable figure. But unfor- 
tunately behind the whimsicalities we all enjoy lurk most 
pernicious opinions and prejudices which would make his 
return to power positively dangerous, whether he came at the 
head of an independent Liberal majority or in conjunction 
with Conservatives or Socialists to form a Coalition. He is 
much less dangerous in Opposition than in office, but office is 
his objective, and were his return to Downing Street inevi- 
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table, which we don’t for a moment admit, it were preferable 
that he should join forces with the Socialists and rot their 
Government than that he came in again with Conservatives 
and rotted another Conservative Government. We therefore 
welcome his Autumn Manceuvres as well as those of Mr. 
Snowden, the Manchester Guardian, Mr. Kenworthy, Mr. 
Brailsford, and other small fry who are all working for a Lib- 
Lab Coalition as an alternative to what we regard as an 
appreciably greater danger both to Conservatism and the 
Country, viz. the “Centre Party,” which was at one time 
maturing with the object of placing our Party permanently 
at the disposal of the Prime Minister of the late unlamented 
Coalition. 


From his own standpoint the Liberal Leader is wise in giving 
“the glad eye” to the other Opposition, because in his heart 

of hearts he cannot as a shrewd observer but 
ad alae be aware that his own faction are becoming 

what his American. friends term “a _ back 
number.” The by-elections prove it. The Yarmouth Con- 
ference confirmed it. Even when Liberal Candidates are 
not actually called upon, as happens depressingly often, to 
forfeit their stake, owing to their miserable poll, they are 
singularly unsuccessful in winning seats that were once 
Liberal strongholds; and however much they may talk of 
“the wonderful Liberal revival,” either in the North of Scot- 
land or the West of England, they cannot seriously believe 
in it when they study the figures of Aberdeen, Cheltenham, 
Tavistock, or indeed almost any other constituency that has 
an opportunity of registering the decline of a once great 
Party. One of these Yarmouth delegates—of whom there 
were all told only 700 instead of the anticipated 2,000— 
pathetically inquired: ‘“‘Where are the Young Men?” The 
answer to this question is not flattering to the Politicians of 
any Party just now who are losing their hold over the rising 
generation because there is little in their programmes or 
personalities to captivate or attract and much to repel or 
discourage. Young men get few chances in any Party where 
power is monopolized by the elderly and the effete, middle- 
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aged Mugwumps who, like the Bourbons, have learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing, and though for ever talking of “new 
eras” and “‘new ideas,” are as incapable of initiating the one 
as they are of assimilating the other. The Socialists and the 
Radicals have no vestige of anything new between them. 
Their programmes are compounded of the exploded fallacies 
of Karl Marx, the unfulfilled prophecies of Richard Cobden, 
and the wishes of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
When Mr. Lloyd George beckons to the Socialists to help 
him in turning out the Tories (unless it be a summons to the 
Tories to keep out the Socialists?) he speaks of ‘“‘a vast and 
fertile territory common to men of progressive minds in all 
parties which they could, at any rate during this interval, 
agree to cultivate together.” This claptrap can only deceive 
those determined to be deceived—the only form of “‘progress”’ 
that appeals ‘to so-called “‘Progressive’’ Politicians is more 
Taxation for the British Taxpayer, more Dumping for the 
British working man, more Bouquets for our foreign enemies, 
more Brickbats for any foreign friends we may still possess— 
“Up with Germany and Soviet Russia; Down with France, 
Italy, and Belgium!” 


Ir cannot be said with any regard for the truth that the 
outlook of the British taxpayer is exhilarating. The choice 
N before him is either to continue being fried 
Est “aaa by the Conservatives, roasted by the Liberals, 

or boiled by the Socialists. It is idle for 
him, as the Toad under the Harrow, to cultivate illusions 
as to his future. He has been fooled to the top of his bent 
by pledges of Retrenchment that never materialize and 
were never seriously meant, because though politicians 
think it sounds well to talk “‘ Economy ” on the platform, 
at heart they are one and all, regardless of Party, Spend- 
thrifts. This country is governed by Spending, not by 
Saving Departments. Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist 
Ministers honestly believe that they make far better use of 
the taxpayers’ money than if, in that old discarded, dis- 
credited Gladstonian phrase, it were left to ‘fructify” in 
his pocket. It is true that our rulers and would-be rulers 
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differ acutely as to which Party are the wisest spenders, 
also on the proper objects of expenditure. They are, 
however, at one in their devotion to spending qua spending. 
They believe in keeping up the Budget at a minimum figure 
of £800,000,000—i.e. £160,000,000 more than our total 
National Debt fifteen years ago—and raising it whenever 
practicable. Thus Conservative statesmen have a touching 
trust in Sinking Funds, and cheerfully keep the Income 
Tax at 4s. in the £ in order to pour Is. of it down a bottom- 
less pit that makes no impression on the Dead-weight Debt. 
The Liberals would cheerfully abolish armaments, not 
because they love economy, but because they loathe Armies 
and Navies—though they owe their whole skins to these 
benighted institutions—and then decant the proceeds into 
“Social Reforms,” budgeting, say, for £900,000,000 in 
order to meet half-way their Socialist confederates, who 
envisage a Budget of £1,000,000,000, partly as a means of 
bribing their supporters, and partly to penalize their political 
opponents, who are to be the subject of a special sur-tax 
on “unearned increment” or savings. That, at any rate, 
is the plan of that spurious moderate, Mr. Philip Snowden, 
who is in higher favour with “ Capitalist ’’ newspapers than 
he will be once he gets into office, with the aid of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and gets his knife into their proprietary. The 
maddening feature of the political situation is that if only 
the Conservative Party would be true to its principles and 
fearlessly advocate the things in which Conservatives 
believe, they would smite their opponents hip and thigh from 
Dan to Beersheba—from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 
But unhappily “I dare not”’ waits upon ‘“‘I would.” 


OrrictaL Conservative circles are wont to treat Lord 
Rothermere as an ill-wisher and enemy of the Conser- 

vative Party who is “out” to “down” the 
Rosin’ Pay present Government, and the criticisms of 

the Rothermere Press are resented accord- 
ingly. This has always struck us as extravagant and 
unreasonable after the signal service of the Daily Mail at 
the last General Election in broadcasting the Zinovieff Ictter 
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throughout the Press. Everyone who was electioneering 
: at the time could not but be conscious of the immense 
‘ reinforcement that action brought to the Conservative cause 
and the decisive part it played in turning out the Socialists and 
putting in the Conservatives with a record majority. There 
isnotoriously no room for gratitude in Politics, as Politicians, 
like others, most resent those who most help them. This 
episode does however make it absurd to “ write off” the 
Rothermere Press as hostile, all the more so as it has laboured 
in season and out of season to save Ministers from making 
blunders that could only hurt the Government and humiliate 
our Party. It has likewise lavished excellent advice on the 
Powers-that-be, as to the future, but there are none so deaf 
as those who will not hear. Take, for example, an admirable 
article by Mr. G. Holt Thomas in the Sunday Pictorial (Sep- 
tember 30th), which sketches a scheme of Taxation that would 
go far to solve many pressing problems and transfer to the 
broad, untaxed shoulders of the foreigner some proportion of 
the grievous burdens that sit so heavily on the much mulcted 
British Taxpayer. That it would appeal to the Conservative 
rank and file is demonstrated by the acclamation with which 
Sir Henry Page-Croft’s resolution on Safeguarding was 
carried by the Yarmouth Conference. Mr. Holt Thomas’s 
article, which is a real contribution to the subject, is entitled 
“Taxes We Needn’t Pay.’ Were there any spunk in the 
Conservative Central Office his facts and figures would be 
circulated throughout the constituencies, and theissue would 
be clearly put before the 26,000,000 electors as to whether 
they prefer to continue the present system of bleeding the 
British Taxpayer white and increasing Unemployment, or 
a new system under which the British Taxpayer would pay 
d less by making the Foreigner pay more, while the British 
'- | working man had a chance of getting the job now filched 
@ | from him by the foreign working man. 
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l- | As this cogent article in the Sunday Pictorial insists: 


t “The very life of the nation depends on the solution 
f one question, that of unemployment; a solution 
which is readily found by a policy of spending inside 
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this country every possible penny of the £1,200,000,000 
per annum we are at present spending outside this 
country, and of diverting every penny we 


ated to the can from foreign products made by foreign 
labour to British products made by British 
labour.” 


Here is a programme that would be worth fighting for, and 
moreover one that could be made intelligible and attractive 
to the most flapping of Flappers. It is a policy that would 
have appealed to Joseph Chamberlain, and we should like 
to see his sons concentrating on a campaign of educating 
their compatriots, of both sexes, on whom a broad and 
simple issue would make far more impression than the highly 
complicated and somewhat bewildering projects on which 
the Cabinet is anxious to go to the country. From every 
point of view Mr. Holt Thomas’s sketch is sounder and more 
sensible than the official programme; and as the Conservative 
Party is already so far ahead of its Mandarins, we trust there 
may be sufficient grit and determination on the Ministerial 
Back Benches to force the pace during the next few months, 
so that against the Spoliation advocated by Socialists and 
the Cobdenism of the Liberals, Conservative candidates may 
be enabled to promise a revision of existing Taxation to 
relieve the Taxpayer and to reduce Unemployment. While 
expressing regret that nothing was said at Yarmouth “on 
the vital question of binding the Empire by commercial ties— 
in that policy lies prosperity for all,’ the writer adds: 


“* Equally regrettable is the absence of any mention 
of revision of our huge Excise and Import duties, 
amounting to £240,000,000 a year, not one penny of 
which assists either British industry or agriculture. 
Mr. Baldwin’s pledge that there will be no taxes on food 
might well be changed to a statement that reductions 
will be made in the heavy taxation paid by this country, 
heavier than any other nation in the world, on Food, 
Drink, and Tobacco, and that such reductions will be 
used to tax imports of foreign products, agricultural and 
industrial, which interfere with our own and those of 
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the oversea Dominions, under a definite ‘ pledge’ that 
not one halfpenny will be added to taxation without an 
equivalent reduction in taxes already paid.” 


OvuTsIDERS and onlookers are sorely puzzled at all this 
havering in high places in the Conservative Party over 
such a relatively simple question as the 
preservation of primary British industries 
against unfair, because untaxed, foreign competition. Why 
do His Majesty’s Ministers find it so extraordinarily hard 
to make up their minds on a subject that is comparatively 
simple and, moreover, one on which public opinion is 
moving rapidly in the right direction? Why should the 
Conservative rank and file be constantly discouraged by 
the doubt, hesitation, and pain prevailing in Downing 
Street, when all they ask for is a plain, straightforward lead 
on an issue on which their Leader is known to share the 
sentiments of the great majority of his followers? The 
explanation of this enigma lies in the personnel of the Cabinet, 
which is much too big for practical purposes, and like any 
other overgrown Committee, finds it increasingly difficult 
to arrive at positive conclusions. Then, again, it is overloaded 
with Coalitioners, and, strange as it may seem, Coalitioners 
still hanker after Coalitions. They cannot resign themselves: 
to the renunciation of the prospect of reviving the régime 
that perished at the Carlton Club in October 1922. They 
have never forgiven the Conservative Party for that humili- 
ation—which they have sought more than once to reverse, 
notably in the summer of 1925 at the Coal crisis—and they 
have not yet abandoned all hope of finding themselves 
once more in the congenial company of Mr. Lloyd George, 
who shares their faith in Coalitions, and who would just as 
soon coalesce with his “‘ Conservative friends ’’ now in office 
as with his Socialist friends in Opposition. So long as the 
Free Trade flag—however tattered and moth-eaten—remains 
flying over the present Cabinet, so long does the door remain 
open for the re-entry of Coalition Liberals. Once it is 
hauled down in favour of Safeguarding, that door is finally 
closed on Welsh Wizardry, as a Lib.-Cons. Coalition would 
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then become “ unthinkable,” and Mr. Lloyd George would 
only have one market to which to carry his goods. It is 
consequently the business of the confirmed Coalitioners among 
Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues to keep Safeguarding within the 
narrowest possible limits. 


THERE is yet another difficulty to which we have alluded 
in previous numbers, namely, the Prime Minister’s unfor- 

/ tunate personal connection with the heavy 
Delicacy industries through Baldwins, Ltd., in which 
he is a very large shareholder. So honourable a man is 
likely to be highly susceptible on the point of honour, and 
would dislike associating himself with any proposals that 
might be represented as promoting his own material interests. 
Unscrupulous colleagues have no doubt exploited this 
sensitiveness in their Chief for their own purposes, though 
we cannot for a moment concede that simply because Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin has been hard hit by Free Trade that our 
iron and steel trades should be allowed to be ruined by it. 
It would be unduly squeamish on his part to be affected 
by such a criticism that he of all men can most afford to 
ignore after his magnificent munificence during the war, 
when he presented a third of his entire fortune to the State 
without anyone knowing anything about it. 


THERE have been 52 by-elections during the present Parlia- 
ment, which might have been expected to go heavily against 

any Government with the colossal majority 
Brel ee secured by the Conservatives in November 

1924. The pendulum almost invariably 
swings in favour of the Opposition, but for once it has not 
swung very far; and although both Socialists and Liberals 
are talking big about what they will do next year, there is 
little in the figures of these by-elections to justify their 
prognostications. So far the Conservatives have done 
exceptionally well, far better than was to be expected in a 
field where attack has every advantage over defence. In 
these 52 constituencies our Party have won or held 28 
seats, the Socialists 16, and the Liberals 8. There were 
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contests in all cases except Cambridge University. The 
Socialists have only gained 7 seats from the Conservatives 
in four years, and 2 from the Liberals. The Liberals have 
gained 1 seat from the Socialists and 4 from the Conserva- 
tives, while the Conservatives have gained one from the 
Liberals (combined English Universities). Holding such a 
vast preponderance of seats, we could not reasonably expect 
to make gains—the only wonder is that we have not sus- 
tained more losses. The Morning Post (October 13th) 
gives the following analysis of the voting at the contested 
by-elections : 


48 Conservatives ol es .. 545,458 
47 Socialists .. at fa .- 465,519 
49 Liberals on bis ‘la .. 382,892 
1 Communist .. - ws $4 2,618 
4 Independents ‘G wa i 6,315 


Eight Liberals have forfeited their deposit by not polling 
the required quota, four Socialists, and one Independent 
(three times), but no official Conservative candidate. The 
average vote polled by the respective Parties works out 
thus: 


48 Conservative Candidates .. -- 11,864 
47 Socialist Candidates cy sr 9,905 
49 Liberal Candidates. . as en 7,814 


This hardly looks as though the Conservative Party is as 
“unpopular” as Socialists suggest, or that the latter have 
“captured the imagination of the masses,” as they affect 
to believe, any more than it encourages Mr. Lloyd George’s 
delusion that the country is panting for his return to Down- 
ing Street. We must necessarily remember that the 
electorate is about to be submerged by a huge flood of non- 
politicians, and that no previous results afford any clue as to 
how the newcomers will discharge the responsibilities that 
have been so lightheartedly thrust upon them. 


Brsipzs keen speculation on the result of the next General 
When? Election (which is in the nature of a leap 

in the dark for all Parties owing to the 
addition of a vast unknown quantity to the electorate in the 
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shape of 5,000,000 more women), there is likewise discussion 
as to the probable date of this disturbance. The Times 
Parliamentary Correspondent—who is unlikely to be “ talk- 
ing through his hat,” and more likely to echo the opinions 
of persons in authority—declares that “the arrangements 
for the new Session are . . . being completed with a view 
to a dissolution as soon after May Ist as Parliamentary 
business permits.” (See The Times, October 15th.) But 
how soon will that be? He suggests “early in June” as 
the date for which all Parties are preparing, though “in 
certain quarters there has been a desire to have an October 
election, on the ground that a contest in June might make 
it difficult to complete the Government’s legislative pro- 
gramme.” We have never affected to understand either 
Parliamentary procedure or Parliamentary business, and 
can form no opinion as to how long any particular Bill or 
Bills may take in reaching the Statute Book. We do know, 
however, that their progress is almost invariably over- 
estimated by those concerned, and that practically every 
Government expects to pass its measures much more quickly 
than it succeeds in doing. In order to hold the election in 
June it would be necessary, as T'he Times Correspondent 
recognizes, for Ministers to have completed their legislation 
by Easter, that is, by the end of March, reserving the time 
after the Easter recess for the Budget Resolutions and the 
Finance Bill. As we are already in November, and Christ- 
mas will shortly be upon us, this seems an unduly sanguine 
view of Parliamentary probabilities, seeing that the De- 
Rating and Reform of Local Government Bills are expected 
to be among the most complicated and controversial measures 
ever presented to the House of Commons, and, moreover, 
one on which no small proportion of members regard them- 
selves as experts. Not only is there to be an English Bill 
of appalling complexity challenging local vested interests 
throughout the country, but likewise a Scottish Bill only a 
shade less formidable, on which Scottish Members are likely 
to be as eloquent as their English colleagues on the English 
Bill. Under the circumstances, there is much force in the 
warning of the Daily Mail (on the day following the forecast 
of The Times), which bluntly declares: 
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“There is little or no possibility of the General 
Election being held next June. The more the matter 
_ is looked into, the more serious are found to be the 
difficulties in the way of so early a date. These diffi- 
culties are practically insuperable, and therefore the 
probability now is that the final decision will be to hold 
the General Election towards the end of September, 
probably between September 20th and 30th. 


THE Daily Mail, moreover, gives good reason for regarding 
a June election as undesirable, besides being impracticable. 

One may indeed ask whether it is physically 
aha possible in the face of the threatened legis- 

lation which, besides the 100 Clause Local 
Government Bill, with prodigious ramifications—the whole 
of which will be fought inch by inch by the two Oppositions 
manceuvring for position and none too confident as to their 
future—there is another contentious Bill, resented by the 
Socialists, to give effect to the Cable and Wireless Merger 
which will be represented as the sacrifice of National and 
Imperial interests to ‘‘ Capitalism.”’ There is likewise the 
promised Bill to promote British Export Trade and Agri- 
culture by reducing railway freights from December Ist. 
Nor, as the Daily Mail points out, should we forget the 
Budget, which ‘‘ cannot be introduced before next April at 
the earliest,” and is therefore impossible to pass in time 
for a June election. It will be Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
last effort—and so far he has disappointed expectations as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—his last chance of redeeming 
himself from failure. If there were any overwhelming 
reason for dissolving in June, this desperate rush would be 
intelligible, but as the Daily Mail insists the balance of 
argument is against it. A General Election is always bad 
for trade and disturbing to business, and the longer it is 
postponed the better. As the present Parliament was 
elected for five years in November 1924, it need not legally 
die until November 1929, and there is no valid reason why 
it should anticipate its end by six months. It would be 
distinctly unpopular to spoil any of the holiday months by a 
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form of sport, which however enjoyable to politicians, 
does not appeal to the general public so much as their own 
ways of amusing themselves in the summer. It will be 
interesting to see which of our two contemporaries prevails 
in this controversy. Judging by former experience of the 
sloth of the Parliamentary machine, and the unforeseen 
difficulties that invariably crop up every Session, we are 
sceptical as to the physical possibility of carrying out the 
programme adumbrated by The Times. 


At the Armagh Synod on October 3rd the Lord Primate 
of Ireland (the Most Reverend Dr. D’Arcy) made a reference 

to the Prayer Book crisis in the Church 
pn val of England which merits wider publicity on 

this side of St. George’s Channel than it 
has yet received. It should be noted in Episcopal Circles, 
especially by the hotheads who having failed to carry the 
Deposited Book talk so glibly of Disestablishment. The 
Irish Primate’s wise warning reinforces the admirable 
article in which Canon Blakeney discusses the whole issue 
elsewhere in this number. Dr. D’Arcy, be it remembered, 
is the ecclesiastical head of a Disestablished Church, and 
therefore in an exceptionally strong position for expressing 
an opinion. He recognizes that the rejection of the Prayer 
Book by Parliament has raised the whole relation of Church 
and State in a very acute form and that a tremendous 
danger looms ahead. 


“It was not merely the question of Disestablish- 
ment, as some appeared to think. There was no sign 
that the people of Great Britain, whether in communion 
with the Church of England or not, desired its Dis- 
establishment. The real question was: Are Church 
and State to be driven into opposition by rash and ill- 
advised action ? 

‘Recent events seemed to prove quite clearly that 
the people, not merely of England, but of all Great 
Britain, meant to preserve the Church, and to preserve 
it in such a way as might make it continue to be the 
true representative of the faith of the nation. The 
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recent votes in Parliament were no departure from the 
great tradition of the centuries which had passed since 
the Reformation. 

‘In relation to the whole nation, the Church of 
England was in a position very different from that of 
the Established Church of Scotland. It stood nearer 
to the centre of the national life; it represented religion 
in the Imperial Parliament; it crowned the Sovereign.” 


Therefore, and because, in the United Kingdom and indeed 
throughout the Empire it was more influential and repre- 
sentative than any other Church, and its well-being con- 
cerned “‘all the people of every denomination within the 
United Kingdom,”’ the Primate held 


“that their Ulster members of Parliament, as well as 
the Scattish and Welsh members, were not only within 
their legal rights, but were doing their duty in the 
highest sense, when they voted on the Prayer Book 
measure.” 


We cannot help thinking that this point of view has been 
overlooked in recent conferences at Lambeth Palace, and 
in some other Palaces. No less striking was the protest 
of the Archbishop of Wales (another Disestablished Church) 
on the same day against the Prayer Book policy of 
Canterbury and York, for which the Church in Wales had 
no responsibility. According to His Grace : 


“Soon after Welsh Disestablishment it was made 
clear that Welsh bishops were not being invited to 
those private meetings of the Church where the Prayer 
Book and other important matters were discussed. 
Therefore, he wished to make it plain that the Revised 
Prayer Book came forth solely with the authority of 
the State Church. 

They were told that the Revised Prayer Book, “‘ as presented 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York .. . repre- 
sented the overwhelming decision of the Established Church.” 
But there were “‘ grave misgivings ” on this score. The Arch- 
bishop of Wales admitted 


“Tt had the overwhelming support of the Church 
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Assembly, but was that wholly representative of the 
view of Churchmen throughout the country? The 
Established Church must represent the views of the 
whole people, and if the question of Disestablishment 
was raised, it would be settled by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and not the Church Assembly, and an infringe- 
ment upon personal liberty would never be tolerated 
by people of the country.” 


WE should not hesitate to admit that the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishops associated with them, 
u .. ,, represented and were supported by the Laity 
F ween of the Church of England in the line they 
“Informal” have taken on the Deposited Prayer Book, 

and that the Home Secretary and the Dis- 
sentient Bishops were in a hopeless minority—if for one 
moment we thought this was the case. But the evidence is 
all the other way, and even in the Church Assembly, where 
the Episcopacy has overwhelming advantages, the majorities 
for Revision showed distinct signs of crumbling after the 
rejection of the First Book by Parliament. That the 
Archbishops and their followers found themselves in an 
awkward and indeed a disagreeable and delicate position, 
when contrary to their expectations the Revised Book was 
again decisively defeated in the House of Commons, goes 
without saying. It was, however, hoped that an interval 
for reflection would enable the whole subject to be recon- 
sidered, especially as the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury 
could not wish his long and honourable reign to end on a 
jarring note. But Divines, like Cabinet Ministers, are human 
beings, with their fair share of amour-propre. It takes big 
public men to own up to a big public mistake, and when 
the Bishops met in private conclave at Lambeth Palace 
towards the end of September, “ under the general presi- 
dency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who placed in 
the hands of the Archbishop of York the active chairmanship 
of the discussion upon plans of future policy,” it was decided 
in effect to ignore the action of Parliament in rejecting 
the Deposited Prayer Book, the gist of the communique 
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subsequently issued being contained in the following 
passage: 

“During the present emergency and until further 
order be taken the Bishops, having in view the approval 
given by the Houses of Convocation and the Church 
Assembly to the proposals for deviations from and 
additions to the Book of 1662 set forth in the Book of 
1928 cannot regard as inconsistent with loyalty to the 
principles of the Church of England the use of such 
additions or deviations as fall within the limits of these 
proposals. For the same reason they must regard as 
inconsistent with such loyalty the use of any other 
deviations from or additions to the Book of 1662. 

** Accordingly, the Bishops in the exercise of their 
legal or, administrative discretion, will be guided by the 
proposals approved in 1928 by the Houses of Convo- 
cation and by the Church Assembly and will endeavour 
to secure that practices which are consistent neither 
with the Book of 1662 nor with the Book of 1928 shall 
cease.” 

If this were the last word from the Episcopacy the situation 
would indeed be serious, as we should be on the eve of a 
grave conflict between Church and State, but the Bishops 
have left themselves several loopholes through which to 
retire from an untenable position, so this pronouncement 
may, perhaps, be regarded as an effort to—what is known 
in more mundane spheres—“ save face.” They describe 
their “conclusions” as “ provisional only and informal,” 
and end with a modest appeal that is more telling than any 
fulmination: 


** Finally, in view of the whole situation, the Bishops, 
frankly recognizing that they are not without their 
share of blame in the difficulties of recent years, appeal 
to their fellow-churchmen, both clerical and lay, for loyal 
co-operation in this fresh endeavour to restore peace 
to the Church; so that the whole body may give itself 
with more whole-hearted devotion to the tasks both at 
home and abroad, to which in the Providence of God 
we are called at the present time.”’ 
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WE sincerely hope that the Bishops have not spoken their 
last word, and that at their next Conference, which is ex- 
i pected to be held in January, Moderation 
— may prevail. By that time the Archbishop 
of York (Dr. Cosmo Lang) will have 
become Archbishop of Canterbury, and as His Grace 
passes for being a man of exceptional intelligence, he can 
hardly wish to open his régime with a convulsion that 
might conceivably gratify one or two “wild men” such as 
the Bishops of Durham and London, but which could not 
fail to be disastrous to the Church of England at a time 
when it can ill afford to impair its prestige. We ventured 
to express the opinion at the time it was known that the 
See of Canterbury would be shortly vacant, but before any 
official announcement had been made as to Dr. Randall 
Davidson’s successor, that it would be preferable—undoubted 
as were Dr. Lang’s claims—to choose a Primate less identified 
than the then Archbishop of York with the Deposited 
Prayer Book which had been twice rejected by Parliament. 
The Church needs a Statesman rather than a Doctrinaire 
or a Theologian to guide Church policy at this juncture, and 
those who applauded Dr. Lang’s elevation declared that for 
that very reason he was pre-eminently suitable. We shall 
see. The Bishops are in a dilemma, for which, as they 
acknowledge, they have no little responsibility. Some of 
them are considerably perturbed at the attitude and atmo- 
sphere of the latest Lambeth conclave, and would agree 
with the weighty protest of the Home Secretary, who thus 
characterizes their proceedings: 


“the Bishops have quite definitely said: ‘We 

intend to act upon the new Book as if it had been 

passed by Parliament. We intend to authorize the 

new services, and—inferentially—the new doctrines.’ ” 
On this Sir William Joynson-Hicks observed : 


“ This is a very grave decision. I do not want to 
use harsh words, but, after all, the Bishops are themselves 
Members of Parliament. They are dignitaries of 4 
State Church ; they admit that the Book of Common 
Prayer cannot be altered without the sanction of 
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Parliament, they suggest that their one desire is to 
restore law and order in the Church, and now they 
turn round and set a further example of disregard of 
the law. Surely they are the last people who should 
advise the community that if they cannot get what 
they want legally, they may take it, not only without 
the authority of Parliament, but in direct opposition 
to its decision.” 
This comment of one Cabinet Minister provoked a violent 
diatribe from another, viz. Lord Birkenhead, who though 
in another connection describing the Cabinet as ‘‘a band of 
brothers” did not hesitate to treat his colleague at the Home 
Office as a fool. But pace his many effusive admirers on the 
Press, we have long doubted whether the noble lord is a good 
judge of either men or things. 


The Times always has been, and we trust will always remain, 
a national institution. Its prosperity is consequently a 
“The Times” national interest. The Twenty-first Annual 

Report of The Times Publishing Company 
leaves no room for doubt as to its financial strength, and 
its Directors have every reason to be satisfied with the 
account of their stewardship they were able to present to 
their shareholders. The Directors are: 


“Major the Hon. John Jacob Astor, M.P., Mr. 
John Walter, Sir Campbell Stuart, Mr. Ralph Walter, 
Mr. Percy John Pybus, the Hon. Robert Henry Brand, 
and Sir Guy Granet.” 


People who disagree with the line taken by The Times on 
this, that, or the other question, are apt to ascribe undue 
induence to this, that, or the other Director, and to assume 
that he is responsible for the policy in question. We have 
never believed that there was any substance in this sug- 
gestion. Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, who was Editor of The 
Times in the Northcliffe era, and throughout its splendid 
war service, returned to his former post under the present 
régime, because he was regarded as the most competent 
man by those who wanted an editor they could trust to be 
responsible for the policy of the paper. That we may be 
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sure has remained the relationship ever since. We are 80 
unlucky as to frequently disagree with the opinions of The 
Times, but we do not therefore imagine it is edited by a 
Committee. The latest report shows the profits for the 
year ending June 30, 1928, as £272,273 14s. 6d. To this is 
added £77,127 5s. 7d., brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total balance of £349,401 0s. ld. Of this 
amount £50,000 goes to Reserve, another £50,000 to staff 
pensions and allowances, a further £50,000 to Reserve for 
Taxation. The regular Preference Dividend at 5 per cent. 


per annum absorbs £16,000, plus £12,814 as extra dividend © 


out of profits. The Ordinary Shares received 124 per cent. 
per annum (free of Income Tax), i.e. £80,625, the balance 
of £89,962 is carried forward. These dividends represent 
a return of approximately 5} per cent. on the capital invested 
by the stockholders and shareholders of The Times Holding 
Company, Ltd., which holds more than 98 per cent. of 
the Ordinary Shares of The Times Publishing Company. 
These interesting figures were published in the Financial 
Times of October 10th. 


ANOTHER epidemic of Influenza is reported to have de- 
scended upon us, some weeks before it was due. Newspapers 
teem with excellent advice to their readers 
eng a as to how to cope with the fiend, and medical 
experts are prodigal of instructions that are 
much easier to issue than to carry out, and which incidentally 
doctors, who are a frequent source of infection, never attempt 
to act on. Nor could they if they would. An official of 
the New Health Society informs the world, ‘ The cold in 
the head causes more trouble than almost anything else.” We 
could all have told him that much. Nor is there anything 
especially novel or helpful in his further observations: 


“ Until people realize that it is their duty to keep 
themselves away from other people as much as possible 
when they catch cold we shall always have Influenz 
epidemics. Influenza is most infectious in its early 
stages. When one contracts a cold or a chill the best 
thing one can do is to go straight to bed and keep warm.” 
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What is the use of advising Londoners, for instance, ‘‘ to 
keep themselves away from other people”? Most of them 
would starve if they attempted to do so. Nor can they 
go to bed en masse. We don’t need to be told what to 
do once we are ill, when in our different circumstances we 
must do the best we can. What we all want to know is 
how to keep well, how to avoid catching cold, and, above 
all, how to escape Influenza when it is “in the air.” As 
so far Science has been singularly impotent in tackling 
this scourge, we are tempted once more to mention a lay 
method of warding off Influenza which the present writer 
has found extraordinarily efficacious for the last five or six 
years, having previously been among the constantly afflicted. 


_ But this “‘ tip” is so simple, and so dull, that it makes no 


appeal to those who are out for a sensational cure. Nor is 
it any remedy once you have Influenza, but you need not 
have it if you gargle and “snuffle” Glycerin of Thymol, 
in warm water, night and morning all the year round. 
However, some persons frankly regard almost any preven- 
tive as worse than almost any disease, and their attitude 
is a main cause of the universality of Influenza. To dis- 
infect the throat and mouth is the beginning of wisdom—and 
health. But no one should act on an amateur suggestion 
without consulting a doctor, as one man’s gargle might be 
another man’s poison. 


Mr. WaLLIs Myers, who is in close touch with International 
Lawn Tennis developments, makes the welcome statement 

(see Daily Telegraph, October 18th) that the 
Me. Tilden ban imposed on Mr. W. T. Tilden by the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association is likely to be re- 
moved at an early date. At present this famous player is 
not only debarred from participating in any tournament 
under the auspices of the U.S.L.T.A., but by “international 
comity” he is likewise disqualified from playing in any com- 
petition under any affiliated L.T.A. That is to say had he 
happened to be in England—where he has always been and 
always will be appreciated—during the past month, Mr. 
Tilden would not have been allowed to enter for the Covered 
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Courts Championship at Queen’s to try conclusions with M. 
Jean Borotra who has once again been delighting all spec- 
tators. The American ban operates everywhere else, which 
should make the Powers-that-be additionally careful lest they 
abuse their strength. So far it has only affected the United 
States and resulted in making a present of the American 
National Singles Championship to M. Henri Cochet, although 
M. Cochet had written numerous newspaper articles of an 
indistinguishable character from those of Mr. Tilden; but 
because he had violated no French rule, he could compete in 
and capture the American Championship which his fellow- 
sinner as “a player-writer’” was debarred from defending. 
Absurdity could go no farther, and though New Yorkers 
loathe climbing down they will be constrained to reconsider 
their position and modify the unworkable interpretation they 
have elected to place on the Player-Writer rule. It is good 
to know, on the authority of Mr. Wallis Myers, that we are 
likely to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Tilden at Wimbledon 
next year. One bright spot in English Lawn Tennis is Mrs. 
Godfree’s complete recovery of her best “all court” form, 
of which she gave a convincing display in the recent Covered 
Courts Championships, recalling her game of 1926. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 
FOCH TELLS THE STORY OF THE ARMISTICE 


“Wuen, on November 8th [1918], by a chilly and cloudy 
morning, Weygand came to my car, and announced, ‘ Here 
they are,’ I slightly raised a blind and looked through the 
window. We were in one of the densest corners of the 
Compiégne Forest. It had rained for several days, and the 
ground was a mere lake of mud. Although the German 
train was only sixty yards distant from my own train, a 
sort of gangway had been thrown on the soil and four men 
were seen striding along it. I looked at them and said to 
myself: ‘So. this is the German Empire. At last it is 
beaten and begs for peace. Well, I am going to treat it as 
it deserves, without hate or brutality, but with firmness.’ ”’ 


Thus spoke Foch in his slow and metallic tone of voice. 
He had told me once or twice the story, but only by piece- 
meal, This time he felt in a mood for telling it completely, 
not only stating what had happened, but what had been his 
impressions; not only reporting the words exchanged, but 
describing the scene. 

I can see the scene, because a few years after the Armis- 
tice, in 1921, I went to that remote part of the Compiégne 
Forest and found things just as they were on November 8, 
1918. Everywhere trees, bushes, copses. Grass had grown 
between the rails of the railroad. Alone, a wooden board, 
nailed against an oak, reminded one that there, in that lone 
spot, an historic deed had been enacted. ‘“‘ The train of 
Marshal Foch,” was written on the board. And, sixty yards 
farther, on another board, the following inscription could 
be read in half-obliterated -letters: “‘ Train of the German 
plenipotentiaries.” It was deplorable, but it was grand. 
Reality, naked reality, is always grand. 

I can still see the scene. And to-day nobody can see it 
any more. The spot has become theatrical. The trees have 
been felled and an immense square, a space almost as large 
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as that of the Arc de Triomphe, has been cleared in the 
forest. A triumphal avenue leads to the adjacent road right 
up to the square. Between the rails and the railroad, where 
nice fine sand has been strewn, two huge grey stones have 
been placed. On one you may read: “ Wagon de Foch”; 
on the other: ‘‘ Wagon des plénipotentiatres allemands.” A 
little farther on, a small station has been erected in beautiful 
white stones, with large columns, and the car has been placed 
under shelter in the station—an ordinary dining-car, bearing 
the number 2419-D—where on November 11, 1918, Foch 


received the German plenipotentiaries. Everywhere one | 


sees lovely alleys well raked, carefully cut grass, tiny fir-trees 
artistically planted. It is magnificently staged. But the 
staging of the theatre is not the staging of life. The theatre, 
under pretext of embellishing reality, spoils it. One should 
never permit the theatre to touch the great scenes of history. 


Of course, Foch can still see the scene. He will see it until 
his eyes are closed for ever. He was an actor in the drama. 
And he tells its story with an extraordinary simplicity— 
just as if he had had no part in it. 

“* When,” he says, “‘ a few seconds later they entered my 
drawing-room in the car, I saw them standing, pale and stiff. 
One of them, whom I guessed to be Mathias Erzberger, asked, 
in’a rather weak voice, permission to make the presentations. 
I simply replied: ‘Gentlemen, have you any documents? 
We shall examine their validity.’ They showed me docu- 
ments signed by Max de Bade, which I deemed to be satis- 
factory. Then, turning towards Erzberger, I said to him: 
‘What do you want?’ He replied in a still troubled voice: 
‘ We have come to receive the proposal of the Allied Powers 
in view of an armistice.’ I cut in rather sharply (and this was 
the only time I was sharp): ‘I have no proposal whatsoever 
to make.’ ‘ Well,’ said one of them, Count Obendorff, ‘ tell 
us, Monsieur le Maréchal, how you wish us to express our- 
selves. Our delegation is prepared to ask you the conditions 
of an armistice.’ I insisted: ‘Do you ask formally for an 
armistice?’ ‘Yes, we do.’ ‘Then please sit down and I 
will read the conditions of the Allies to you.’ ” 
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Foch not only mimics the scene, but taking a sheet of 
paper and a pencil, he indicates the place of each one at the 
table with a rapid stroke. In fact, there was no protocol, 
and, with the exception that the French and the British were 
on one side whilst the Germans were on the other, they seated 
themselves at haphazard. General Weygand, Foch’s Chief 
of Staff, was at his right, and at his left were the English 
Admirals Hope and Wemyss. Exactly facing Foch was 
General von Winterfeldt, who was only the second German 
plenipotentiary, whereas Mathias Erzberger was facing 
Admiral Hope. A German marine, Captain Vanselow, was 
seated beside General von Winterfeldt and a German diplo- 
mat, Count Obendorff, sat beside Mathias Erzberger. An 
interpreter, Lieutenant Leperche, seated himself at the end 
of the table. Two of Foch’s staff-officers, Major Riedinger 
and Captain de Mierry, were seated farther on, at two small 
tables, before the maps and near to two telephone apparatus 
placed in the car. 

“T began to read the conditions of the armistice slowly,” 
continued Foch. ‘‘ After each paragraph I stopped, to 
permit the interpreter to translate. Then I looked at my 
interlocutors and followed the expression of their faces 
during the translation. Gradually I saw those faces change. 
Winterfeldt especially was very pale. I even think that He 
wept. When I had finished reading, I simply declared: 
“Gentlemen, I leave this text with you; you have seventy- 
two hours to reply to it. Meanwhile, you may present 
observations on details to me.’ 

“‘Erzberger became pathetic. ‘For God’s sake, Monsieur 
le Maréchal,’ he said, ‘do not wait for those seventy-two 
hours. Stop the hostilities this very day. Our armies are a 
prey to anarchy. Bolshevism threatens them: and that 
Bolshevism may gain ground over the whole of Germany and 
threaten France herself.’ I replied: ‘I do not know in 
what state your armies are; I only know in what situation 
mine are. Not only can I not stop the offensive, but I 
am giving orders to continue it with redoubled energy.’ 
Winterfeldt intervened in his turn: ‘ Monsieur le Maréchal, 
it will be necessary for our staffs to consult each other and 
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to discuss together the whole of the details of execution. 
How will they be able to do so if the hostilities be continued? 
I beg of you, for technical reasons, to stop the hostilities, 
Again, I retorted: ‘ The technical discussions can just as well 
take place in seventy-two hours. Until then the offensive 
will continue.’ That was the end of it. The four pleni- 
potentiaries rose and withdrew.” 


During the two days which followed, November 9th and 
10th, Foch hardly slept at all. He had no doubt whatsoever 
but that the German plenipotentiaries would accept his 
conditions; but the wireless messages received by the Eiffel 
Tower all announced that the revolution had broken out in 
Berlin. Thus Foch was asking himself: ‘‘ What Govern- 
ment are these men representing?” Nevertheless, on the 
10th, in the evening, Foch sent Weygand to the Germans to 
remind them that at daybreak the seventy-two hours would 
have expired and the armistice would have to be signed. 

Weygand had: hardly accomplished his mission when 
Captain de Mierry, one of Foch’s staff-officers, was called 
to the telephone and received the following wireless message, 
which had just been transmitted by the Eiffel Tower: 


The German Government to the German plenipotentiaries 
by the High-Command of the Allies. (18 hours 30.) 


The German Government accepts the conditions of the 
armistice which have been made to it on November 8th. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EMPIRE. 
3084 


The figure 3084 was none other than the figure of the 
signature of the new Chancellor Ebert, who was later to 
become President of the Reich. 


“Now, this time,” relates Foch, “I did not sleep at all. 
A little after two o’clock in the morning the German pleni- 
potentiaries came back into my car and started a final 
discussion. They requested that, in consideration of the 
troubled state that prevailed in the whole of Germany, he 
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army be permitted to retain a greater number of machine- 
guns for the purpose of maintaining order. I granted them 
5,000 machine-guns and 100 motor lorries. Then that 
was all. And, at 5.15 a.m. exactly, they signed the Act of 
Armistice in large letters. 

** At seven I ordered my car and started for Paris. At 
nine, I arrived at the War Office, rue Saint-Dominique, and 
was ushered into the presence of M. Clemenceau. He did 
not appear to be in good humour, and asked me: ‘ What 
have you yielded to the Germans?’ I tendered him the 
deed in reply, and told him that at eleven o’clock the 
gun should be fired to announce the end of hostilities. 
‘In two hours,’ I said, ‘the last shot will be fired 
and on all the front the struggle will have ceased. It is 
impossible that the Parisian population remain in ignorance 
of it.” ‘Well,’ ordered the old Tiger, ‘let the guns be 
fired at eleven o’clock.’ All that remained for me to do was 
to withdraw. ‘WM. le Président,’ I simply said, ‘my work 
is finished. Your work begins.’ ” 


There were, of course, many questions which I put to 
Foch when he told me this dramatic story. But two only 
were important concerning future History, and for the sake 
of Truth I shall only reproduce those two questions with 
the two answers which the Marshal made. 

“ People have said that the request for an armistice took 
you by surprise and that your conditions had to be impro- 
vised in the first days of November.” 

“It is false. I had been thinking of peace since the 
month of August. And, ever since the beginning of Sep- 
tember, I wrote to M. Clemenceau, saying: ‘ The end of the 
war is approaching. Send me an official of the Foreign 
Office to let me know what are the conditions of peace you 
are preparing, so that our armies may occupy the territories 
which will serve as a guarantee to the treaty you will make.’ 
M. Clemenceau replied that this was no business of mine. 
I therefore prepared my armistice, without knowing exactly 
what peace would be.” 

“People have said that you regretted your armistice 
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to-day, and that you regretted not to have made it 
harsher.”’ 

“That is false again. What is an armistice? An 
armistice is a suspension of hostilities, the purpose of which 
is to discuss peace by placing the countries that have con- 
sented to the armistice in a situation which will permit them 
to enforce that peace. Did the armistice, which I signed on 
November 11th in the Compiégne Forest, fulfil this purpose? 
Yes, since on June 28th, after seven months of negotiations, 
Germany accepted all the conditions of the Allies. My 
armistice permitted the Allies to make any kind of peace 
they desired. If that peace has not been a very good one, 
is it my fault? My job was finished; it was up to the heads 
of the Governments to do theirs.” 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
Paris, October 1928 
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IT is ten years ago! Perhaps no decade in history has so 
clearly manifested the distinguishing characteristics of our 
people. Not that it has taken a tithe of this period to 
acquire such an insight; only eighteen months after the 
Armistice Mr. Harold Cox wrote: “‘ Among all the many 
tragedies produced by the Great War, perhaps the greatest 
of all is the tragedy of short memories, whereby people forget 
not only what they themselves suffered but the sufferings of 
others’ (Edinburgh Review, July 1920). 

During the previous five years we lived in a very different 
atmosphere. The poster appeal of “ Fall in!” and “ The 
only road for an Englishman ” (depicting troops marching 
through a blazing Ypres) had been, if not infallible, at least 
the undisputed slogan of the nation. Nor was the spirit 
that of the flag-waver; the country “ pulled its socks up ” in 
the manner never more finely portrayed than in Bret Harte’s 
“ Réveillé.”” There are some, however, sufficiently free from 
our island complex openly to share Mr. Cox’s feelings. General 
Smuts, in addressing the British Empire Services’ League 
Conference at Cape Town in 1921, emphasized this aspect, 
and was so remorseless in doing so, when referring to the war 
period, as to aver that it was the “ privilege during our 
lifetime to be lifted out of the commonplace.” The Times in 
October 1914 was moved to make a text of an extract from a 
young subaltern’s letter saying, ‘‘ Isn’t it luck for me to have 
been born so as I’d be just the right age and just in the right 
place?’’ Is this what we want to forget as a bad dream? Is 
life to-day so much more noble by the measure of our success 
in placing the war in the pigeon-hole of history? Vice- 
Admiral “‘ Dugout,” K.C.B., fights under the White Ensign 
in charge of a yacht with the temporary rank of commander 
and responsible to a captain. Does this mentality ring 
familiar in the everyday experience of 1928? 

When on Armistice Day the Englishman feels two minutes 
of sentiment not indecent, and he spares a moment of thought 
to the sea, the picture, to myself as a land-fighter, is not one 
of the Grand Fleet, completely honourable as was its record, 
but of a medley of service men, ex-service men, R.N.R. and 
R.N.V.R., and, above all, of merchant seamen either manning 
vital store-ships at the height of the submarine campaign 
or buffeting day and night ceaselessly, in minesweepers or 
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trawlers in the waters of the North Sea and the Channel. 
Totally without glamour or comforts, usually without recog- 
nition, they went daily about their essential, albeit unspec- 
tacular, task of winning the war, outside the public eye; and 
it is the unspectacular things which almost always most 
nearly represent the Briton. In the case of the great civilian 
army too, though no one who has seen will lend a hand to 
any toning down of the achievements of the men with the 
bayonets—the P.B.I. (Poor Bloody Infantry!), to use the 
vernacular but honourable expression of those days—one 
may ask how many people gave a thought to the Pioneer 
Battalions as they laid the wire in No Man’s Land or did 
work entirely without cover in the full view of the enemy, 
just behind the front line? The Press reports and the 
despatches tell of the glories of the ‘‘ Umpteenth ” Battalion 
who, with the impetus of an actual attack, cross the death 
zone; the Pioneers crossed the ‘‘Great River” without any 
trumpet sounding for them. Similarly, when we close our 
eyes in retrospect, we feel we understand the spirit of the 
old Flying Corps best when we think of the football dropped 
on the surprised heads of the Germans in Lille! 

Forget the war? Let us have a little self-examination: 
As the Daily Telegraph wrote not long since, we cannot hold 
a candle to our soldier self of ten years ago and, looking at our 
own photos, can hardly believe them to be ourselves; the 
writer had not in mind physical changes, except in so far 
as the soul creates them. The war brought out all that is 
best in us, and the peace has pushed it back again. The 
teacher tells of the heroes in battle, but the emphasis should 
be elsewhere. How many people have read one of the most 
remarkable human documents of the war, The Love of an 
Unknown Soldier?* There an officer muses that the war 
had a knack of “ uncovering the splendour of commonplace 
persons.” Does the 1928 photo on the mantelpiece suggest 
that peace is equally efficacious to this end? 

The mentality of 1928 hierarchies abhors war ‘“sou- 
venirs”’; they are to be scrapped—sometimes with a hush as 
of the intrusion of a blasphemer, sometimes with a public 
bonfire. No doubt it is a gun. What does it teach? Is it 
a monster of slaughter, as some people urged when the 
R.A. memorial was unveiled at Hyde Park Corner? Or is it 
perhaps the message of a divine importance of sequence— 
guns, horses, men, officers? Is not this a symbol of all that 
a nation in arms has to learn, and is it not straight from God? 
“The game is more than the player of the game, and the 

* Published by John Lane. 
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ship is more than the crew.” Is it a lesson that is not 
needed by later generations and by those of to-day in the 
Peace ? 

To some people it seems a pity that, if it is opportune to 
spend two minutes in reflection on the great days when 
things were big, more effort should not be made towards 
outward conformation to this mood. Khaki, more than any 
symbol in the world, gives a thrill to all those who played 
a part in any direction in the events of 1914-18. Full 
dress with band has its place, but it does not fetch us to the 
window. Khaki on the march—and you see, you hear, you 
smell all that surrounded you for nearly five years. Some of 
the most impressive war memorials in the land are those of 
figures of soldiers in khaki and, as a matter of course, in 
steel helmets and gas-masks. It is the war memorial round 
which these Armistice Day celebrations are held, and they 
are by way of being in the same spirit as the memorial 
itself. We-should not dream of having these monuments 
with the soldiers in full dress and bearskins, etc. It would 
be inappropriate. To say so is nothing derogatory to the 
full dress which has its own honourable traditions of the 
past, but it is just that it is not its niche. We want on that 
occasion to cast our minds back to 1914-18, and we look up to 
the memorial figure in fighting equipment for this purpose, 
and, though the Cenotaph has no such figure, our thoughts 
are the same. It is a pity, also, that after the mourning of 
the “ Last Post,” just before the two minutes’ pause, the 
“ Réveillé” (often unfortunately not the one in common use 
during the war) does not at this Whitehall celebration 
follow immediately as the note of final triumph. 

It has always amazed me that no regiment has taken 
advantage of the ideal site of the corner of Grosvenor Gardens, 
facing the entrance to Victoria Station in London, for its 
memorial. If there is any relevance in the psychology of 
associations, surely the home of the Leave Train and of the 
convoy of wounded cannot be excelled as an instrument 
congenial to the reflection on those years. How many all 
over England, even in the whirl of to-day, do not see visions 
when they enter that station yard? ‘* Sometimes I forget 
that I’m not with you yet, when I think I see you smile.” 
When we are there it is not such a “ long, long trail” back 
to those days and to faces, always of happiness and always 
of courage, which sometimes seem to be almost our com- 
panions and comforters to-day; and in seeing them, though 
‘the fight is fierce, the warfare long,” there ‘‘ steals on our 
ears the distant triumph song; and hearts are brave again, 
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and arms are strong.” As this was so on the battlefields, so 
it is even now, if we can become attuned. 

In this post-war reaction there seems some doubt as to 
whether service in arms for one’s country is an honourable 
profession. Look back into the pages of history: Politics, 
the Church, Art, any section of public activity that can be 
named, all have had their dark, if not their sordid, days. 
Only in Arms is our shield unsullied. So if we rally in pride 
to the enshrinement in our hearts of the loved ones of our 
own day, it is not that we are unconscious of those who went 
before. After all, we are their children. To them we owe 
all the manhood and womanhood that the sacrifices of the 
war showed the nation to possess. Vizere fortes ante 
Agamemnona. Through the ages the traditions of our men- 
of-arms have enlarged from precedent to precedent. King 
Harold gave all he had to offer—his life—in fighting for his 
people nearly 900 years ago; and so the ages pass by from 
Harold to Blake and Blake to Haig, Chivalry and Sacrifice 
as the password. The war was a godsend to many an indi- 
vidual. Life had been to some but a game and to others 
something worse. In the Middle Ages the Black Prince won 
his spurs in battle; ten and fourteen years ago many a young 
Englishman won his manhood in the same way. The war 
to some came just in time. To obliterate if we can from our 
memory those years is not going to assist in retaining all that 
we mean by the word “ manhood,” which is just what we 
most need to-day. This may not be orthodox pacifism, but 
it is certainly not militarism. To regard war, if the cause 
be just, as derogatory is to fly in the face of the primeval 
instinct of self-preservation and of the noblest instinct of 
all, the preservation of one’s own kith and kin or of the 
weak elsewhere. Such a commission is nothing but honour- 
able. In view of some propaganda of the times, it seems 
apparently to be necessary to allude to such an axiom, for 
there are those who regard the man-at-arms as synonymous 
with the pre-war German officer who, as illustrating his 
whole outlook—strikingly confirmed by post-war published 
documents—toasted der tag each night at dinner. The 
English prototype can be understood by those who have 
heard the “Last Post” and ‘‘ Abide with me” at the 
supposedly Jingo Military Tattoo. If the British soldier 
of war-time or of to-day is denied the tribute of being the 
safeguarder or bringer of peace, let us consider how it is that 
he is in such demand by those who have sampled other 
specimens. Why did the cry recently arise from the Germans 
of the Saar territory, which is administered by the League 
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of Nations, for British troops to join in the occupation? In 
the case of the Shanghai Defence Force we have heard and 
seen photographs of these ambassadors of ours with little 
Chinese children; many of us have seen it incessantly in the 
villages of France and Belgium in the war. We may indeed 
be grateful that we can still produce the stock who sow 
good will among the nations in their uniforms, whether as 
bluejackets, airmen, or soldiers; for not every nation can fill 
this rdle, but every statesman in Europe, keen though he 
must necessarily be on world peace and on the League of 
Nations, and especially on a far larger degree of disarma- 
ment, knows its supreme value. 

Although we cannot, with these examples, be despondent, 
we must inevitably be impressed with the terrific standard 
to which the young service officer or man of the future has 
to live up. He would find it impossible were he not bred 
of the flesh and blood of those who wrought miracles in 
1914-18. Sometimes we may almost wonder if the spirit 
of those days has not passed—the days when men from 
the ballroom with the notes of the “‘ Destiny”’ valse running 
in their heads became comrades indeed with the men from 
slum or field, all going together into battle with ‘‘ Tipperary ” 
or “ Another Little Drink ” on their lips. Last year these 
words appeared in a leading article in The Times: 


** None but those who felt and followed it can ever 
understand the flood of reasoned ardour which carried 
the Empire into the defence of individual liberty and 
of equal justice in 1914. They may sometimes wince 
to-day, even while they rejoice, at the careless rapture 
of a generation which has not been ‘saved, yet so as 
by fire.’ The gulf between the generation of war and 
the generation of peace is the greatest psychological 
division of the human race.” 


To maintain those standards is a task resting on us all, even 
when there is no war. The idealism of self-negation is rare 
in all walks of life to-day, even perhaps in Parliament; and 
yet we are told that the war only brought evil. 

What of those who brought us through it? I expect some 
people on Armistice Day in the two minutes’ “ pause,” 
which can bring back, even in so short a space a multitudinous 
horde of memories, will hear cheerful voices in a 1918 dugout 
in the front line singing that then well-known music-hall 
Song with the words, ‘‘ After the war, we'll be happier than 
before”; will not that bring them up with a jolt to the 
realism of to-day? Did we then intend it to be a mere skit 
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and that the gratitude of fighting days should be turned 
into the mocking laughter of post-war conditions? Let us 
again think of the “tragedy of short memories.” Let us 
turn to the proclamation of the King, dated August 18, 1919, 
referring to the disabled; the appeal to employers was based 
on the demand that they should not, with regard to “all 
those whose lack of employment would offend the public 
conscience,” be “held back in their performance of this 
high and solemn obligation either by fear of inconvenience 
or loss.”” By implication here was a lead as to the public 
attitude to ex-service men as a whole. What is the state of 
the “‘ public conscience ”’ to-day? 

It is perhaps not so much those unpaid debts in them- 
selves that cause misgiving, as the general attitude they 
imply to all that lies behind our ideas of citizenship. Those 
who have seen the price paid for the highest citizenship and 
who hope highest for future generations and for their country, 
will be the most anxious for their children to be brought up 
= the inspiration of Armistice Day and of the Khaki 
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GERMAN INFLUENCE IN IRELAND 


THE Irish problem, although transformed by the creation 
of the Free State, still exists. Is there besides a German 
problem in Ireland? To this it is more difficult to give a 
definite answer; and in order to get to the bottom of the 
question, one would have to make a conscientious study 
of the relations of Germany with the Irish Free State since 
its emancipation. Let us then glance at some recent events, 
and from them draw our conclusions. 

Probably but few people in England remember to-day 
an article published by the Northern Whig, on August 29, 
1924, discussing German influence in Ireland. That organ 
has very little love for the Irish Free State, but it certainly 
studied it with great attention. This article pointed out 
the immense danger to England in the sudden leaning 
towards Germany of a population whose sympathies always 
go to the enemies of the British Empire. It showed what 
an extraordinary influence the Germans had already acquired 
in Ireland, investing capital in the country, and working 
with reckless activity in a field particularly favourable to 
their peaceful penetration. The Northern Whig emphasized 
the risk to Great Britain which the presence of many 
Germans would be in case of another war, in a country 
so near at hand, where it would be easy to raise a rebellion, 
and where the numerous and well sheltered bays of the 
coast could be instantly transformed into marvellous bases 
for submarines. 

In 1924 we were still only early in the existence of the 
Irish Free State, and the Northern Whig may perhaps have 
been unduly pessimistic, or have unconsciously darkened 
the picture it painted of Ireland. But since then four 
years have passed, and it is certain that were that article 
printed to-day it could not be regarded as exaggerating 
the present situation, though perhaps as underrating it. 

German-Irish friendship can be explained in a few 
words, on the Irish side, by a repulsion for everything 
English, and by the attraction of all that is anti-British. 
Of this, I can give one striking example. Before the war, 
the French were particularly popular in Ireland, but, since 
they fought by the side of the British, they have gone 
down considerably in the opinion of the Irish—or that 
faction which holds the political power; and the Germans 
are the only people to: benefit from this change of feeling. 
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To an ex-allied nation which was well disposed towards 
them, the Irish politicians prefer an ex-enemy, to whom 
yesterday they were indifferent, but who have to-day, as 
they think, the advantage of being anti-British. On the 
part of Germany, this friendship with Ireland can be 
explained by more varied reasons: first and foremost, by 
her immediate commercial interests; and secondly, perhaps, 
by political plans, the realization of which can only be left 
to the future. 

In May 1923 the Irish Free State openly entered into 
a pact of friendship with Germany by breaking with the 


wise policy of London, and deciding that from April Ist . 


of that year the collecting of the tax on German imports, 
as stipulated in the German Reparation Act of 1921, would 
be omitted. Such a decision could have only one object: 
to accentuate the high price of British goods and thus 
facilitate the entry into the country of German goods, 
already favoured by the low price of German production 
and the low rate of exchange of the mark. 

The Irish Authorities, particularly those of the City of 
Dublin, showed the most singular haste in throwing then- 
selves into the arms of German industry. One after the 
other, important contracts were given to German manu- 
facturers, in opposition to the interests of British industry. 
At the beginning of 1925 the Tramway Company of Dublin 
bought a great quantity of electric cables from the 
Deutsche Kabelwerke. In April the Irish Board of 
Telegraphs and Telephones, in its turn, gave the half of 
an order for £2,000,000 of cables to Felten & Guillaume, 
of Cologne. In October the municipality of Dublin bought 
six tons of lead pipes from the Hamburger Bleiwerk. 
At the end of the same year that city signed a contract 
with Kessel, of Bremen, for the construction of 230 cheap 
houses; and again for 100 more at the beginning of 1926. 
In August 1926 the Buderus Trading Company, of 
London, agents in England for several German firms, 
received the half of an order for 600 tons of iron pipes. 
In that year 1926 alone the amount of orders of every 
kind which were lost in Ireland by British industry to 
its German competitors has been estimated at about 
£1,000,000. At the beginning of 1927 the Deutsche 
Kabelwerke, in particular, had such a privileged position 
in Ireland for the sale of every kind of dlectatoal apparatus 
that it really amounted to a monopoly. 

There was, therefore, nothing to be astonished at when 
in April 1927 the official German Commercial Delegation, 
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sent to America for the development of commercial relations 
between Germany and the United States, considered it 
necessary to stop at Queenstown on its way. The reception 
given to the Germans was strikingly enthusiastic. There 
was a great banquet on board the s.s. Stutigart, at which 
the Irish Minister for Commerce was officially represented. 
Special reference was made to the importance of the German 
Empire in the speeches delivered at the end of this dinner, 
and the Irish delegates did not hesitate to drink to the 
supremacy of Germany in all fields of human activity. 

About the same time the official favour of the Irish 
Authorities for the Germans was evident in another much 
more important case than those already mentioned. In 
April 1925 the Government of the Irish Free State brought 
in a Bill for the electrification of the River Shannon. It 
was estimated that the cost of these works would be about 
£5,200,000. Mr. Joseph McGrath, Minister of Commerce, 
promoter of this enterprise, actively put forward the projects 
of Siemens Schuckert for its execution; and a few 
months later, on July 4, 1925, with the help of the successor 
of Mr. McGrath, the Bill was passed by the Irish Parliament 
in favour of the famous German firm. A few weeks after- 
wards, it may be mentioned in passing, Mr. McGrath was 
appointed one of the directors in the yards of Siemens 
Schuckert on the Shannon. In February 1927 it was 
therefore before a partly German audience that President 
Cosgrave made his speech at the inauguration ceremony 
of the first pylon of the new electric line. Other people 
have pointed out the immense advantages obtained by the 
Germans from the presence of their engineers and employees 
on the Shannon works. 

At the beginning of 1927 there were Germans everywhere 
in Ireland, and the result of their tenacious activity was to 
be seen in the statistics of their imports by the following 
figures: 


1925 .. rs es .. 7,278,000 marks 
1926 .. at - .. 14,909,000 _,, 
2087)... ‘ , .. 18,072,000 _,, 


1928 (first three months) .. 4,516,000 ,, 


These German statistics do not correspond exactly with 
the Irish ones. For instance, in 1924 the latter estimated 
the imports from Germany at £733,642. 

During this time the German Merchant Service also 
was playing its part. ‘The Norddeutscher Lloyd was 
extending its lines towards Galway. Into this harbour, 
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perhaps hardly enough utilized by the British companies, 
the German steamer Miinchen triumphantly entered for 
the first time in May 1927. On that occasion the 
Government of the Free State sent three special aeroplanes 
to greet the newcomer on its arrival, and the Irish crowd 
loudly manifested its enthusiasm. This was the last step 
of a work of patience, started three years before, and 
pursued by the German maritime companies with much 
energy. The Germans had advertised incessantly in order 
to procure freight for their ships. The same Norddeutscher 
Lloyd had, during the summer of 1925, given special and 


very advantageous terms to Irish priests and professors . 


for a cruise to Germany on board the s.s. Lutzow. The 
clergy have great influence in the Free State, and we must 
not forget this fact when we read that in 1926 the North 
German Lloyd even went so far as to procure the benediction 
of the Pope in the hope of attracting as passengers to its 
own ships those Irish who were desirous of going to the 
Eucharistic Congress at Chicago. 

The exploitation of the Irish Army quickly followed the 
exploitation of the Irish religious feeling. It is no secret 
that in 1927 General Brennan went for his holiday to 
Germany. Why did he go there? Could it have been to 
study the organization of the “‘Schiitz polizei”? And lastly, 
at the beginning of the present year, the achievement of 
the German airmen who crossed the Atlantic is not sufficient 
to explain the very warm reception they were given by 
the civil and military Irish authorjties and by the Irish 
population; particularly as, when they were staying at 
Baldonnel, they had not yet flown the ocean. One fact 
must be pointed out. When, after his return from U.S.A, 
Major Fitzmaurice, Chief Commander of the Irish aviation, 
went to Berlin with his German comrades, Kohl and von 
Hiinefeld, it was not the Republican Association ‘‘Reichs- 
banner ”’ who received him in the German capital, but, on 
the contrary, the Imperialist and Nationalist Party, 
represented by the Stahlhelm Association. One may hope 
that in the cheers which greeted his insignificant words, 
and accompanied all his handshakes, Major Fitzmaurice 
perceived that so much noise was not for himself alone, 
but for something much more important than his own 
personality; for an ideal at which everybody present might 
have guessed; an ideal for the realization of which the 
members of the Stahlhelm continually drill and train 
themselves to shoot. 

An apparently trivial detail will give the measure of 
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the Irish friendship for Germany. When during the 
summer of 1925 it was necessary to appoint a new keeper 
for the Department of Irish Antiquities of the National 
Museum, in spite of the fact that several Irish candidates 
presented themselves, the post was given by the Irish 
Government to a German, Dr. Bremer. 

To-day the Germans feel very sure of themselves in 
Ireland. They buy land, they install fisheries at Youghal 
and on the east coast, and inundate the country with their 
commercial travellers and engineers. Such activity must 
surely make all British citizens feel uneasy. Is it only 
the work of a few enterprising German traders and 
manufacturers? Or is it, on the contrary, one ring of 
a long chain, patiently forged by some political force? It 
is difficult to tell. But when one considers the precision 
and the wonderful variety of the methods of the Germans 
in Ireland, as well as the great sacrifices they have made 
in that country, one can but feel uneasy. It is as though 
some powerful brain were working in the background to 
regulate the advance of an invading army. 


A FRIENDLY FOREIGNER 


VOL. XCII 25 


SHALL WE BETRAY OUR CHURCH? 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND SOME RESULTS 


THERE are some who talk lightly at the present time of 
disestablishment and of what they are pleased to describe 
as the spiritual freedom of the Church. They assert that 
we are in the midst of a tremendous crisis in consequence 


of the second rejection of the Deposited Book by the House _ 


of Commons, though, as a matter of fact, it is difficult for 
the ordinary observer to discern the signs of that crisis, for 
the surface of Church life is apparently undisturbed, and 
Church activities pursue the even tenor of their way. 

But to the highly imaginative all things are possible, 
and the supporters of the Revised Prayer Book talk loudly 
of the iniquitous action of Parliament in daring to reject 
their proposals again, and especially by a larger majority, 
and so in their condemnation of what they represent as 
State dictation they suggest that even disestablishment 
would be better than the present condition of things. Now 
is there any real justification for such an attitude? Is the 
Church so bound and fettered by the State as to demand a 
severance of relationships which have existed for centuries? 
When we talk of disestablishment let us remember that the 
Church was never established by the State. There is no 
Act of Parliament in existence recording such a transaction. 
You cannot therefore disestablish what has never been 
established. To establish means to confirm, or to sanction, 
and from time to time Parliament has confirmed the Church 
in the possession of its rights and privileges, just as it has 
done in the case of other bodies, as well as with regard to 
individuals. Let us dismiss the idea, then, that the Church 
was ever established by the State, or was a new body created 
at the time of the Reformation, or was, as our Roman friends 
are fond of asserting, an establishment set up in the days 
of Elizabeth. 

Anyone who will read the Earl of Selborne’s masterly 
defence of the Church of England against disestablishment, 
or who will study Professor Freeman’s statements upon 
this subject, will see the fallacy of much that is said at the 
present day regarding the past history of our ancient National 
Church, which is far older than the State, and which played 
a very large part in the formation of the State. What, 
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then, has happened to revive the question of disestablishment, 
and to make it a matter of serious discussion at the present 
time among the supporters of the Deposited Book? Did 
Parliament, when it rejected the Revised Book for the second 
time, grossly invade the spiritual province of the Church 
and so render its present position degrading and intolerable? 
Evidently this is the idea of otherwise level-headed men, 
for only by such a confusion of thought could they contem- 
plate such an extreme step as disestablishment with all its 
dire results. Now the real cause of the present situation is 
the Enabling Act, which is not proving to be the blessing 
to the Church its originators said it would be. By that Act 
the Assembly is compelled to submit all its measures to 
Parliament before they can become the law of the land, and 
such a provision is not only advisable in the interests of the 
Church itself, but is inevitable, for otherwise there would be 
no recognition of the supreme authority of the King in all 
causes ecclesiastical and civil. This authority is expressed 
through Parliament, and must be universally allowed, 
unless the country is to be reduced to a condition of chaos 
and rebellion. 

A Church Assembly or an ecclesiastical organization 
entirely independent of the Government of the country, 
and free to do anything it chose, does not exist, and certainly 
in the case of an ancient national Church, confirmed and 
upheld by the State in the possession of its property and 
rights, would be an impossibility. Why, then, bring the 
edifice of the national Church tumbling down in pursuit 
of an idea of freedom which is only a phantom and can never 
be realized? A powerfully organized Church, entirely inde- 
pendent, with power to legislate fully for itself, would be 
an imperium in imperio, and would not be permitted to 
exist long under such conditions, for it would soon become 
a menace to the freedom of the country. Such dreams of 
sacerdotal power are by no means new. Their origin is very 
old, and in every case they have been dispelled sooner or 
leter as inconsistent with human freedom and _ progress. 
When, therefore, the advocates of the Deposited Book 
assumed that Parliament would pass it as a matter of course, 
they were overlooking the provisions of the Enabling Act, 
and forgetting the conditions on which the Church Assembly 
was set up by the State with certain legal powers. 

But another difficulty which confronted the House of 

mmons was the absence of any general demand from the 
Church in favour of the Deposited Book. Hopeless divisions 
of opinion existed. The overwhelming majority of the Laity 
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were hostile to the proposed changes, and a large number of 
the clergy, including several Bishops, were in opposition, 
It is true that in the Church Assembly and in Convocation 
the Deposited Book secured large majorities, but each time 


the matter was brought forward those majorities were | 


reduced, and when we remember the extraordinary pressure 
and. powerful influences which were exerted, it is a remarkable 
fact that such important minorities were obtained, and that 
so many of the Clergy had the courage to vote against the 
revised Book. In the presence of such disunion in the Church 
itself it is difficult to see how Parliament could have taken 


any other course than that which it pursued. And when. 


we remember that the Lay House of the Church Assembly 
was elected by very small bodies, and practically represents 
a mere fraction of Church people, and really only speaks for 
itself, we see that Parliament was placed in a very difficult 
position, and would have been flouting the earnest wish of 
the great mass of Churchmen had it accepted the Book. 
In fact, the House of Commons had to take a much wider 
view of the whole question than that adopted by the 
advocates of the change, and also bear in mind the national 
character of the Church, and the opinions of that great 
multitude of Church members who are not represented in 
the Church Assembly. It is all very well to argue that the 
majorities inthe Assembly were the official expression of the 
Church’s voice, but no ingenuity of reasoning can prove that 
they declared the feeling of Churchmen at large. It may be 
said that all members of the Church should sign the Electoral 
Rolls, and take a keener interest in Ruri-Decanal and 
Diocesan Conferences. 

But the fact remains that this is not the case, and that 
so far the Enabling Act has failed in this respect with regard 
to the Church Assembly. It is not really representative of 
the great mass of Church members, and therefore its voice 
is not that of the people. What else, then, could Parliament 
do but reject the new Book, and in following that course 
it carried out the wish of the great majority of members of 
the National Church. On every side approval of the action 
of the Commons has been almost universal, and nine out of 
every ten persons have rejoiced at the result. This is 4 
matter of common knowledge and experience, and even some 
of those who supported the Deposited Book seem to be quite 
satisfied with the issue. Any discontent which exists 18 
found almost altogether in high and official circles, in which 
the attempt is still being made on various pretexts to circum: 
vent the rejection of the new Book. Such a policy is unwise, 
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and calculated to injure the welfare and progress of the 
Church. But from the national point of view it is a matter 
of deep regret, and cannot but set a bad example and lessen 
respect for law and order. 

Because, then, the supporters of the new Book cannot 
have their own way and secure the sanction of Parliament, 
they talk lightly of disestablishment as a possible cure; 
and because they cannot obtain all they want they seem 
prepared to wreck the Church and to plunge it into a state 
of chaos. We should like to remind them that the Church 
does not belong to them, but to the nation, which has no 
intention of allowing them to destroy its most sacred and 
ancient inheritance. It is the duty of the officers of the 
Church to administer its laws, to preserve its rights, and to 
promote its welfare, but not to unite with its foes in bringing 
about its downfall because they choose to fancy, without 
any reasonable ground, that the State has invaded its 
spiritual rights. But some of those who seem to regard 
disestablishment as a remedy for any interference by Parlia- 
ment with the authority of the Church Assembly quote 
the cases of the Irish and Welsh Churches as proofs that a 
Church can be disestablished and disendowed without any 
very serious results. Now in the first place there is no real 
parallel between these Churches and the Church of England. 
The Irish Church, though the ancient Church of that country, 
was the Church of the minority. It was also a united Church 
and free from the bitter controversies which rend asunder 
the Church of England, and therefore it was comparatively 
easy to carry out the work of reorganization. It was also 
confronted by the dominant power of Rome, and conse- 
quently, if it was to exist at all, it was compelled to close 
its ranks and to work harmoniously for its life and welfare. 
Though deprived of a large amount of its property, which it 
had held by the strongest and most sacred rights, it was 
enabled to re-constitute its financial position to a certain 
extent through the wisdom and skill of those who managed 
its affairs. But still it undoubtedly suffered. Its work was 
crippled for years afterwards, the number of its clergy was 
greatly reduced, and many of its country churches in course 
of time fell into ruin. Had it not been for the extraordinary 
patriotism and liberality displayed by its clerical and lay 
members, its recovery would have been most uncertain and 
difficult. In answer, then, to the question, Have not its 
disestablishment and disendowment been advantageous? 
we should reply, that though it has done well under the 
circumstances, it would certainly have done even better had 
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it remained in possession of its former position and endow- 
ments. 

We must not say much about the Church in Wales, 
Its experiences of disestablishment and spoliation were 
entirely due to a most unholy compact between the Irish 
Home Rulers then in the House of Commons and the 
Government of the day. Without those eighty Irish votes 
the measure would not have been carried. Owing to the 
sound statesmanship and wisdom of the present Archbishop 
of Wales, who induced the Government to alter some of 
the harshest provisions of the Act, the Church was enabled 


to recover to a large extent, and to pursue its work. But | 


again we must remember that the Church in Wales was 
a small and compact body compared with the Church of 
England, and free from the acute differences of opinion 
from which we suffer. 

Nevertheless the treatment which these two Churches 
received was a blow to the general cause of religion, and 
the confiscation of a large amount of their property was an 
act of sacrilege, which has shaken the title by which all 
property, public and private, is held. To reason that the 
case of these Churches is an argument for applying the same 
treatment to the Church of England is to compare things 
whose circumstances are not parallel, and to embark upon 
a most dangerous adventure. But let us consider briefly 
some of the certain consequences of disestablishment in 
England, and then of disendowment. Disestablishment 
would mean that the country would lose its national 
profession of religion. It would be a distinctly retrograde 
step, and for the first time in its history the State, as a 
State, would be divorced from its national confession of 
Christianity. In the eyes of the law it would have no con- 
nection with any form of religion, and would practically 
repudiate its former position. Now this would be a most 
serious matter, for it would be the abolition of a great and 
fundamental principal, and would have far-reaching conse- 
quences in many directions. The nation, as a nation, would 
practically say that henceforth it would have no official 
association with religion, and would leave it to flourish or 
decay as a private and individual matter. 

For example, at future coronations there could be no 
religious ceremony. Obviously every denomination could 
not take part, and to select any particular body would be 
invidious and lead to jealousy, and therefore, as there would 
be no national Church, the whole function would have to 
be secularized. Again, so long as the Church of England 
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retains its present national position, the Protestant Succession 
to the Throne is secure, but if disestablishment took place, 
a Romanist or even an agnostic could be crowned. Are 
the people of this country prepared to face the possible 
results of such a situation? The Protestant Succession has 
meant freedom and toleration for everyone, and without it 
the history of this country would have been very different. 
The last time a Romish king occupied the Throne there was 
a revolution, and under the same circumstances there would 
be one again, for Englishmen are too virile and too inde- 
pendent to ever submit to the yoke of any priesthood. 
Consequently disestablishment would weaken the position 
of the Throne immensely, and might lead to the most 
unhappy results. Now the Throne is the great link of union 
between the Mother Country and our far-flung Empire 
abroad. It is not the House of Commons which retains the 
allegiance of great Dominions like India, but the Throne. 
The King is the chief symbol of authority to them. But 
shatter his authority, or set up a Republic, and the vast 
edifice of the British Empire will dissolve and pass away 
for ever, and such a result would be a terrible calamity to 
ourselves and the world in general. 

Again, without a National Church the proceedings of 
Parliament could not be opened with prayer, for the question 
would arise at once who was to be chaplain. Amid sectarian 
jealousies it would be very difficult to appoint anyone. 
Once more, disestablishment would utterly confuse the 
native races in various parts of the Empire, and would hinder 
the progress of missions, for they would find it hard to believe 
in our religious sincerity in the presence of such an extra- 
ordinary step. Surely, then, they who say that disestablish- 
ment without disendowment would not matter, and would 
be rather welcomed, cannot have realized at all its tremen- 
dous ramifications and its widely spreading and serious 
results. We must also recollect that disestablishment most 
certainly means disendowment. The great bulk of the 
revenues of the Church would be confiscated by the State. 
This would mean the entire loss of all ancient endowments 
such as land and tithe, and only modern benefactions given 
after a certain date would be spared. The houses in which 
the clergy reside would most probably be taken, and the 
cathedrals would very likely be made national monuments, 
as in France, and only used for religious services under 
special conditions. All cathedral and collegiate chapters 
would be dissolved, and the Church would only be left with 
&@ fraction of its present material possessions. Whether the 
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terms accorded to it by the Government of the day would 
be even as favourable as in the cases of Ireland and Wales 
is a very doubtful point; but one thing is evident—namely, 
that the Church would be left in a very critical and dangerous 
state, and its activities and progress would be gravely 
retarded for many years to come. Now inasmuch as the 
Church never received its property from the State, such an 
act would be flagrant robbery and sacrilege of the worst 
description. The property of the Church was given by 
private benefactors during a period of many centuries to 
make provision for the religious needs of the nation, and to 


alienate it for other purposes would not only deprive the | 


people of their inheritance, but would rob God of what was 
entirely dedicated to His service. This would be a very 
serious state of things, and an immoral and dishonest action. 
The very first principles of honesty and integrity would be 
violated, and such a policy would have a deteriorating effect 
upon the character of national life, and would strike a blow 
at the security of all forms of property. It would be bad for 
the Church, and still worse for the country. 

But some will say that disendowment would be followed 
by a great outburst of liberality on the part of many members 
of the Church, and that eventually the loss would be fully 
made up. But even if that were so it would be no justi- 
fication for an act immoral in itself. But would such an 
expression of generosity be possible at the present day? 
The country is passing through a period of great depression. 
Agriculture, which ought to be the backbone of our national 
life, was never in a worse state than at the present moment, 
with the result that all those who depend upon land for 
their incomes find it very difficult to even pay their way. 
In this class we have to include many of the nobility and 
gentry, as well as the farmers, many of whom in the past 
were some of the best supporters of the Church. Foreign 
competition, death duties, and heavy taxation have all 
reduced their monetary condition to the lowest level. Again, 
the great basic trades of the country are almost in a state 
of bankruptcy, and unless something is done soon to help 
them they seem likely to perish altogether. There could 
not, then, be a more fatal time for the Church to pursue 
a policy likely to result in disendowment than the present. 
With the best will in the world people cannot give what 
they do not possess, and to rely upon the assistance of those 
whose own incomes are crippled would be the height of 
madness. There is no doubt, then, that in the event of 
disendowment the Church would be in a very poor state. 
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It would be difficult to carry on. In the country it would 
only be possible to provide one clergyman for every three 
or four parishes. The number of services would be reduced, 
parochial visitation would suffer, and many old churches 
would be in danger of falling into ruin. In slum districts 
it would be most difficult to maintain the present work 
without endowments, and only in flourishing suburban 
places would it be easy to keep up the present standard of 
efficiency. The result would be that the poor would suffer, 
but not the well to do, who could afford to pay for the 
services they wanted. And all kinds of societies and 
organizations for religious and philanthropic efforts at home 
and abroad would feel very keenly the consequences of 
disendowment. Obviously a great deal of money would 
necessarily be diverted from these causes to the support of 
the Church in England itself, and consequently a great blow 
would be dealt at foreign missions and many other excellent 
movements. Another possibility confronting the Church 
would be disruption, for it is plain that the Establishment 
keeps many together who would otherwise separate. If 
this happened the words of Mr. Gladstone would be fulfilled, 
when he said, disestablishment would leave the Church 
“a bleeding and lacerated mass,” and according to another 
statesman “Rome would be the residuary legatee.” Is it 
fair to one’s country, or to the cause of religion? Is it right 
in the sight of God, or is it common sense to run the risk of 
such calamities because the House of Commons, in accordance 
with the Enabling Act, and in harmony with the wishes 
of a great majority in Church and nation, rejected the 
Deposited Book a second time? 

We are all, whether Bishops, Clergy, or Laity, trustees 
for posterity. If for any inadequate reasons we shattered 
our ancient national Church we should be guilty of childish 
folly and of betraying the highest interests of those who 
are yet to come. 


R. BLAKENEY 


THE BORGIAN WAY 
A STORY OF SINAI 


I 


Groprr’s Restaurant in Cairo is one of the liveliest and 
best of resorts, whether for lunch or tea or dinner. There 
you will see, al fresco and within, all the races who make up 


modern Egypt and ape the Western ways. British girls 


and young officers or the business men of Cairo, Egyptians 
with the attractive Cairene girls in the flimsiest of yashmaks 
and in black crépe de Chine skirt of Parisian cut. Greeks of 
the business fraternity, with their more than attractive 
women—for the more you may dislike the men the more you 
like the girls—and what were known as the ice-cream men 
before Mussolini took them in hand. All smoking, drinking 
pilsener and light wines, or having those very sweet, fattening, 
and attractive cakes that Mr. Groppi’s German confectioner 
turns out. 

And the men smoked and looked the bints over—for bint is 
a harmless Arab word for “girl” or “daughter’’—and the bints 
pretended they were not being looked at, while the beggars 
whined outside and the great palms waved in the cool 
northern breeze, and the Berber servants moved to that 
convenient clapping of hands which summons a waiter in 
the Levant. 

Under the shade of a papoi-tree at a small iron table sat 
@ man and a maid, after immemorial custom, and the maid 
looked out over the top of her yashmak with the eyes of all 
the houris that ever fanned man in Paradise, and the heart 
of the Englishman was water. Very dark eyes like sloes, 
deep-set and looking from a beautifully moulded face, 
hidden by a flimsy black veil, play the devil with simple 
men-folk, as Nature intended they should. Henry Cardellan, 
versed in many matters, the ways of a skirt excepted, was 
terribly épris. 

For six months and more had he paid court to the eyes 
above the yashmak slit, and for six months had they met at 
Groppi’s, and gone out on the Nile in Cardellan’s dahabeeyah, 
or dashed wildly up river o’ summer nights in his motor-boat 
to get the hot, heavy air moving. 

*“* Zazelle, O Zazelle, why will you not say that you 
care for me? ” 
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** Because, Meester Cardellan, I will tell not any man that 
I care for him.” 

“ But, you witch, you know you do. We have been 
about so much together, and now you say you cannot see 
me more.” 

“T say so, chéri, because my fiancé he return to Egypt.” 

“ Your fiancé, Zazelle? But you never told me you were 
engaged. My God! have you been fooling me? ” 

“Tam a girl of Egypt, mon chér;I talk with you a leetle, 
I make the soft eyes at you, but I am affianced. It is 
arranged. My mother is French, so that I have some freedom, 
and my father he not stop me. I have been very happy with 
you, and make what you call the flirt, but now I must go to 
my fiancé, and you must put me in taxi, eh?” 

There is in Egypt a country-born race somewhat different 
from the imported European, the children of men who have 
served in the Egyptian services, and who have married and 
lived their lives there—French and English too, and they 
may have married women of their own race, or they may 
have married Levantine or Greek women. 

Of this breed came Henry Cardellan, of British parentage, 
but born and brought up in Egypt, except for the saving four 
years spent in an English school. These four years had 
saved his Englishhood, and English he was, with the slight 
exaggeration of English type which curiously enough comes 
to those brought up in the Levantine hot-house. 

He had, therefore, a pretty useful knowledge of North 
Africa, its ways and its peoples, which made him peculiarly 
suited to his job as head of one of the branches of a well- 
known tourist agency. He had taken Americans to the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon and Biafra, and had even gone a 
deal of the way with the Holy Carpet to Mecca. In his less 
adventurous moments he was expert at saving foolish 
American girls, who at home would spurn a negro, from the 
results of their foolish familiarity with their great fellaheen 
dragoman, who piloted their party about. The which also 
put him more than a little behind the scenes of the Cairene 
underworld. 

One venture had failed him. He had given his great, 
rather simple heart, after the manner of the English, into 
the custody of this Zazelle, an Egyptian girl of mixed 
parentage. 

And now here she was, eating ice-cream and popping it 
under her veil in a dainty manner that in itself was enough 
to drive a man wild, and calmly telling him that she was 
shortly going to be married, and that she had been amusing 
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herself with him. Poor Cardellan—but it has been done 
before, done before, and there it is. 

“Why you cross, Meester Cardellan? I walk with you 
and drive with you, and you are very nice and good to me, 
like English gentleman. I never go out like that, but I go 
with you anywhere, and I make you happy, eh? My mother 
knows I go with you, and she say, with Englishman yes; 
with Frenchman perhaps; but with those what you call 
dagos never. You must forgive Zazelle.”’ And the eyes 
behind the yashmak grew softer than ever. 

And that was the end of it. Cardellan put her in a taxi 


and she drove away among the Casarina avenues, and he | 


saw her no more. Only, since women can’t let things alone, 
she must write him a farewell letter which ended: “ Girls of 
Egypt, chéri, cannot do what them like. I must marry my 
fiancé and go into a quieter life. Perhaps I care for you the 
best.” 


II 


The British headquarters of the Force in Egypt in the early 
days of the war, the days when no one knew what Islam and 
the East would do, were in commandeered premises in one 
of the tourist hotels in Cairo, which stood agape for the 
visitors who could not come. But the Intelligence Section 
kept unostentatiously apart in a side-street. The head of 
the Intelligence sat biting his moustache and cursing, 
cursing quietly and introspectively. Things were going 
wrong; the network of enemy spies in that hot-bed of 
international intrigue was everywhere. Information was 
leaking out, wrong information was coming in, and British 
agents were being murdered. It appeared that a list of 
them had, by fair means or foul, got into the enemy’s 
hands. 

There was evidence of some sinister influence that they 
could not yet trace, some master-hand was directing the 
hostile Secret Service. Not only as a matter of national 
safety, but as a matter of pride of caste in that professional 
conflict between one Secret Service and another, something 
must be done. Nor was the news from the Dardanelles such 
as to make the anti-British propaganda in Egypt itself lower 
its head. The British could not force the Dardanelles, the 
great hospital ships showed that the new attempt at Suvla 
had exacted a gigantic price. Gossip was agog, the Turkish 
element was openly talking again, recovered from the first 
effect of the Turkish repulse on the Canal. A British vessel 
could not leave Port Said but the lurking German submarines 
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knew of it. Away along the coast of Africa, hard by Mark 
Anthony’s villa, spies would land and come and go as they 
pleased. The Egyptian coastguards were up to the hilt in 
it... . The Sennusi talked of coming to the help of the 
Caliph. As a point of professional honour he and his depart- 
ment were being worsted and criticized. He took up his 
telephone. 

** Tell Captain Cardellan to come to me, please.” 

Cardellan appeared. 

“Good morning, Cardellan! Things are not right. 
These devils are getting six to four the best of us. Have 
you seen these reports from Port Said? ”’ 

“T have, sir. I know very well things are not right.” 

“ This man Goertz is giving too much trouble. We shall 
_ to do him in. Have you learnt anything more about 

im ? 9 

“T can get nothing yet, though I hear of him on all sides. 
Goertz is not his real name. He is talked of as having great 
influence and authority. I am certain he belongs to Egypt 
from the things he has been getting hold of, and he seems 
to know the same sort of things as I do.” 

** Aren’t any of your women any help?” 

“None at present. One woman I knew, not of that sort, 
might have helped me, but she has married and I’ve lost 
track of her. I’ve just heard from the Police that they have 
a mysterious Greek who wants to see a British Intelligence 
officer. He may give us something.” 

“ Well, my son, a way out must be found. Three ships 
torpedoed in a week! The swept track crossed nightly! A 
mine in the Canal itself! The railway on this side twice 
blown up! Man, they are laughing at us! For God’s sake, 
pull your socks up—think of something! Put your thinking- 
cap on, see a witch, try the crystal, try anything that may 
give us a clue.”’ 

Hardly had Cardellan got back to his own room when 
Cullender Bey, of the Egyptian Police, appeared. His room 
was two stories up, looking into an enclosed garden with a 
couple of palm-trees and a big shady papoi-tree. Cullender 
stepped to the window and look out. 

“You're secluded here all right,” said he. “I’ve got my 
man outside. Are you ready for him?” 

_ “ve been racking my mind as to what line he can be 
In since you told me of him. How did you get him? What 
sort of a cove is he?”’ 

“In a raid on an unlicensed house. And I’m trying to 
connect him with all that drug-smuggling which is going on. 
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I’ve had him in jug for ten days already; then yesterday he 
asked to see someone in the Intelligence.” 

** What is he—Greek ? ” 

“No, Levantine I should say. Smyrna likely enough, 
Speaks any number of languages. Says he was agent in a 
trading house in Beyrout—came here where his main business 
is—was held up by the Turks.” 

“Humph? The sort of story which is as likely to be 
true asa lie. Well, bring him in.” 

The Greek, who had given his name as Yorgi Demoutri, 
was admitted, and Cullender signed to the escort to wait 
outside. 

** Well,” said Cardellan, ‘‘ you wanted to see me?” 

“Yes, Captain,” said the prisoner speaking in French, 
“TI do, for I think I can be of use to you. I can put you into 
touch with Goertz.” 

“Oh, you know Goertz, do you? Is that his real 
name?” 

‘** No one knows that, but I know him well. He is not 
satisfied with the Turks. I can get through the line and 
can always give him a message if you want to.” 

** What is your name?” 

* Yorgi Demoutri.”’ 

** Where do you belong to yourself? ”’ 

“I come from Beyrout. I have a tobacco business 
there, but I came away—there is now no business.” 

** Will anyone here vouch for you? ”’ 

“So many people I used to know have gone, but I will 
write you down the names of two Greek firms here who have 
had business with me for years.” 

“Can you get into touch with Goertz? ” 

“‘T can at once. I could bring him to you perhaps in 
three days.” 

** What made you ask for me? ” 

** Zazelle said, see Meester Cardellan.”’ 

*“* What do you know of Zazelle? ”’ 

“She is my wife. She give me letter to you.” 

“‘ Show me.” 

From the side of his boot he produced a flimsy letter, 
much soiled and folded. It ran: 

“‘ Cher Henri. You can trust Demoutri.—Zazelle.” 

“* Where is Zazelle? ” 

“In Beyrout, and wanting come here.” 

There was little more to it. Demoutri would say little 
beyond repeating that if he had a free hand he could bring 
Goertz to meet a British officer, Cardellan for choice—and 
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his Chief, willing to take any measures that might break up 
the sinister influences, gave Cardellan a free hand. 


III 


Down on the Canal the British Indian Forces still held 
the line of the waterway, peering out into the great Desert 
of Sinai, and wondering whether the Turkish railway-line 
was a bluff or meant the invasion of Egypt. The troops 
were coming off Gallipoli, and the Turks would be free to 
bring their forces back to the Turco-Egyptian Frontier. 
But in front of El Qantara the line had been pushed forward. 

To ascertain who crossed the Canal, a swept track with a 
harrow was made the whole length of the British line. Every 
evening a harrow, drawn by camels, made a new mark, over 
which no one could cross without leaving a trail. It was just 
as James Pig raked his garden drive to see who called on his 
wife in his absence! And all that summer the troops waited 
and wondered, listening to exaggerated stories that came 
from Gallipoli, and hearing of the great hospital ships from 
the beaches of Helles, Suvla, and Anzac, that filled the 
hospitals of Egypt. 

And then one evening Cardellan came down to El Qantara 
on the Egyptian side of the Canal, that old site of “‘ The 
Bridge” of history, whence men since time was had crossed 
the old Pelusiac branch of the Nile and the Serbonian Bog 
on their road to Syria by the “‘ Way of the Phillistines.”’ 

Up this long-dry river Cleopatra had sped on her light 
galleys away from the heavier craft of Anthony, and so to 
safety by way of Lake Mareotis. Here the British outposts 
peered into the haze and dust, and waited for the coming of 
the Turk, and while they waited turned up relics of their 
Roman predecessors, for the strategic frontiers of the world 
do not change. 

_ With Cardellan came the Greek Demoutri, Aga Petros, 
his own confidential agent, and a couple of camel troopers 
of the Intelligence Corps, and together they crossed by one 
of the chain ferries to the far side of the Canal. At El Qantara 
the line had been pushed out for some distance from the 
bank, ana it was the commander of this sector who, in the 
early grey of the morning, rode with them to the outline and 
launched them on their ride into the desert, and who had also 
Sent word to the patrols of their presence. 

They were heading, by arrangement with the mysterious 
Goertz, for a certain ruined shrine on the way to Jiff-Jaff, 
Just beyond the sea of sand-dunes where the first piece of 
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permanent rock stood up free from sand. The Weli of 
Sheikh Nuran was known to those who trade from El Qantara 
by way of Jiff-Jaff to Auja, and on to Beersheba—a route for 
many miles devoid of water. Here Goertz was to meet them 
by 8 a.m., and the camels carried them swiftly among the 
sand-dunes. 

A fool’s-errand, you may say, and Cardellan, cross-legged 
on his camel, wondered. This spy-catching business needed 
nerve and knowledge of men more than is usually vouchsafed. 
It was hard, nay impossible, to know where truth ended and 
lies began, and when and where the trusted agent turned 


over into the rogue, nor what was the psychological stimulant | 


or matrix to which these personalities, an enigma even to 
themselves, reacted. Here, in the case of Goertz, the 
seeming master-hand that was against the British system, 
was he a German patriot? Was he an international rogue? 
Was he of the type who played a lone, abstruse hand for the 
inmost joy of the great game, recking nothing of the worlds 
he broke in the process? Who could tell? Was this man, as 
hinted, tired of his Turkish masters, wishing to save his skin 
and serve a new master or a winning side before it was too 
late? Was it lust of gold, or wounded vanity, or a mere 
desire to take on a new game, that urged him; or was he 
playing off some game of super-bluff ? 

Cardellan turned these things over as the soft motion 
over the sands brought some sensation of peace. At any 
rate, he was going to see if Goertz could be bought, that was 
the one thing that mattered . . . to pull this keystone, if 
keystone it was, from the system. But he who would sup 
with the Devil needs a long spoon, and he kept his hand on 
his automatic pistol and watched the Greek on his camel, 
riding half a pace in front of him. 

Not long after dawn an officer’s patrol of Indian Cavalry 
met them, returning from their night-watch, and exchanged 
greetings. It had blown fine sand all night, and the men 
rode with their pugarees wrapped over their faces against 
the sand-storm of the night before. But all was now quiet 
and cool, and the mirage raised the scrub on the sand-dunes 
to forest. A soft, soothing breeze whinnied along the dunes 
as the camels padded softly on into the desert towards the 
line of jagged hills a few miles on. Jerboa rats and desert 
lizards scuttled away before them, but otherwise there was 
no sign of life. British camel patrols, however, were st 
farther out and knew of Cardellan’s mission. 

Before 8 a.m. a long, low valley had been reached, with 
rock points emerging from the sand, bathed red in the rising 
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sun, and now and again a dust devil pirouetted widdershins 
along the track in front of them. Far away behind them 
the mast of a steamer coming through the Canal showed the 
lay of the land. Presently the Greek pulled up. 

“‘ Wait here,” hesaid. ‘“‘ I go forward to look for Goertz.” 

The party dismounted, and the troopers stayed by the 
foot of a dune, while Cardellan and Aga Petros went forward 
with Demoutri. Presently he said: 

“* Wait, there is the Weli. I will go and meet Goertz.” 

He went forward alone, and in half an hour came back, 
and with him an Arab lad. 

“ Goertz has turned back,” he said. ‘“‘ He was fired on 
by a British patrol, but his orderly came on to meet me. I 
will now go back with this orderly, and you must meet me 
as soon as I can get him. I will send you word.” 

Cardellan was now suspicious. 

* You can’t very well go back now. . . . Your Arab may 
go back, but you will remain with me.” 

The Greek pleaded .to be allowed to do as he proposed. 

“No, Demoutri! Those are my orders to you and you 
must obey them. Come back with me, and this Arab can 
take any message to Goertz.” 

Then Demoutri whipped out a pistol and fired at Car- 
dellan, but missed, and fired again. The Englishman, nearly 
as quick on the draw, fired back, but not before he had been 
hit in the left arm. The Arab now joined in from a distance 
of fifty yards. Cardellan fired again twice, apparently 
hitting the Greek, and then swung round on the Arab and 
brought him down. The Greek slipped off behind the 
rocks on which stood the Weli, but by this time the two 
acer were running up, and he disappeared among the 

unes. 

Cardellan, pistol in hand, hurried across to the Arab, and 
sent the troopers after the other. He had been grazed by 
the last shot too, and was shaken, but kept his pistol handy 
as he approached the Arab, who was, he saw now, but a lad, 
ping with his head on his right arm, blowing bubbles of 
roth. 

The Englishman stooped over him and wiped the blood 
from his mouth. The boy opened his eyes as Cardellan 
looked for the wound. 

“Good God!” he cried. ‘“‘ It’s a woman!” 

The boy closed his eyes wearily and murmured 
‘Water!’ Cardellan gave him a drink from his bottle. 

“ Cher Henri!” 
“Zazelle! Zazelle! What are you doing here? ” 
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“*T came to meet my husband, Goertz. We were going 
back to Egypt with you.” 

**Goertz! My God! was that devil Goertz himself? 
Phew! We’ve been had! But you, Zazelle?”’ and he took 
her hand. 

“T am killed, Henri,” she gasped. ‘“‘I am dying. Kiss 
me, chéri, I will explain. Don’t believe that .. .” 

Henry Cardellan kissed the girl, but before the explana- 
tion could be given the life slipped out of the trim little 
figure that lay so quietly on the sand. 


* ba e % 3% 


There was little to be done, little to be gained by bringing 


the body back to camp. Business must be faced, and 
Cardellan searched the still warm body for any papers, and 
then and there dug a grave in the sand, Aga Petros assisting 
him, while the camel troopers scoured the neighbourhood for 
the Greek. Under the crumbling Weli, the battered shrine 
with the peeling whitewash and the rotting mortar, was laid 
the little queen of the might-have-been, Cardellan’s hand- 
kerchief over her face and her hands crossed in the sign of 
the Good Shepherd, beneath the warm sand. 

The troopers came back to say that there was no sign of 
the Greek, that not far from the Weli they had found a camel 
sitting, while another one had evidently just been untied and 
had gone off. There was a haze and a mirage and nothing 
more was possible. So Cardellan mounted his camel again 
and headed the party home, his face sad and grim. 


IV 


Two nights after came a letter, posted at Ismalia on the 
Bitter Lakes. 


“To Herr Cardellan. 


‘Hated Englishman,—You have nearly killed me, 
you have murdered my wife. I will kill you ere many 
days are out.” 


Goertz seemed like to run amok. 

Now there is one method of getting rid of obnoxious 
Intelligence agents who must be removed. It is a dirty 
way, abhorrent to those officers whose business it may be to 
handle the Secret Service, and never employed save against 
some villain of specially evil repute, or whose activities 
in assassination are suspect. It is sometimes called the 
*“* Borgian Way.” 
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Not long after a letter in cypher, not too abstruse a 
cypher, addressed to Goertz, fell into the hands of the 
Turkish General Staff; and this is how it ran: 


‘From British Intelligence Department, Cairo. 


‘“* We are concerned to hear that you were wounded 
by a patrol after your interview with our officer near 
the Canal. Some of the cypher messages are easily 
read by the key you gave us, and we want the other one 
you agreed to supply. The sum for which you stipulated 
has been paid, as you requested, to Demetripoulos & 
Co. and will reach you at Beyrout in due course.” 


* * * + * 


By a deserted spot on the Hebron Road, between that 
place and Beersheba, where the Rose of Sharon and the 
Prophet’s Flower grow amid the rock, a motor-car climbing 
the steep rough-graded road close to the reputed site of the 
Field of Macpelah, the burying-place of Abraham and Sarah, 
drew up by the edge of a precipitous cliff which overhung 
the dry gorge below. 

A Prussian officer and two Turks alighted, and with them 
a handcuffed figure, which was led to the edge of the rock. 
Then the Prussian said something gruff and, putting a pistol 
to the figure’s head, fired. Those who might have watched 
from a distance would have seen Yorgi Demoutri, alias 
Carl Goertz, heel over slowly, and then topple backwards into 
the scarred ravine below. ; 

The Rose of Sharon and the Flower of the Faith bloomed 
on unconscious of the tragedy, and the dry grass continued 
its eternal shudder in the never-ending upland wind as the 
Prussian’s car bumped along the rough road to Beersheba, 
the lighter by one seeming rogue the less. But only the 
Recording Angel knows whether the rogue was a patriot or 
whether Zazelle was true. 


GroraE MacMunn 


MORE WILD LIFE IN NORWAY 


Once more the Editor has been kind, very kind indeed, and 
allowed me to return to the wild life of the Norwegian 
mountains, and particularly the bird life of that area of the 
Dovre Fjeld which lies in the neighbourhood of Fokstua 
and Hjerkinn. Readers of my previous articles* may 
remember that I kept referring to certain birds, but a run- 
away pen prevented me from describing what I saw of 


the broad-billed sandpiper and Lapland bunting. Whenever. 


I approached these two species my pen was side-tracked by 
goats, cattle, that gem the Norwegian bluethroat, or some- 
thing—harrier, lemming, or diver! Now I really am getting 
to them! 

Well, Fokstua, or rather its marshes, is known to be 
a breeding-place of the strange little marsh bird that bears 
the cumbersome name of broad-billed sandpiper, and is 
scientifically dubbed Limicola falcinellus, and it was the 
hope of finding its nest which made me so keen on the 
exploration of the wide marshes that stretch from one side 
to the other of the Fokstua valley, that wet table-land that 
lies between the high fjelds, which even in July wear snowy 
crowns. I had seen naught of the bird during a cursory 
inspection in 1927, nor during my preliminary survey of the 
ground in this last season—in fact, I began to think it was 
a myth as far as the Dovre Fjeld was concerned, and to 
doubt if there was a broad-billed sandpiper nearer than 
Lapland. I had wandered to and fro across the bog, pushing 
my way through the tangled willow scrub which in places 
reached to my waist, and picking it carefully over the more 
open watery areas where a false step might mean probing 
unknown black peaty depths, without coming across any- 
thing unusual. I flushed many snipe that flew off ‘“ chuck, 
chucking!” or circled drumming overhead, and put up many 
a redshank, that departed with a flash of scarlet stockings 
and that weird sweet whistle that always seems the utterance 
of the spirit of the wild. A teal or two and some wild duck, 
with the addition of a few small birds—pipets, reed buntings, 
and so on—were also seen, but the central marsh supplied 
nothing of particular interest. 

We were nearing the end of our stay, and I had aban- 
doned all hope of the elusive broad-billed sandpiper, when 
my friend came back from her morning walk, which 

* See the National Review for September and October. 
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led her through the northern and, in parts, sounder portion 
of the marsh, saying she had seen some birds that she did 
not know, birds of snipelike aspect but certainly not snipe. 
The midday feed disposed of (I cannot say I like the 
Scandinavian custom of a heavy meal at three o’clock in 
the afternoon!) and the ensuing tendency to sleep overcome, 
we sallied forth to look for the strange birds, but I never 
guessed it was the long-sought sandpiper we should find. 

But before speaking of that, some explanation of the 
“lay of the land” is necessary. Several streams drain the 
marsh, varying from a brook so big as to almost merit the 
title of river, to rivulets that one can jump across. These 
latter cut deep channels through the peaty soil, and their 
brown waters swirl beneath overhanging banks, so that 
I never jumped across one without unpleasant speculations 
concerning the exact depth and coldness of the water if I 
should slip and take a bath. But I never did make a mistake, 
and on the afternoon in question we neither of us wished 
to cross a@ watercourse, but followed a cattle path along 
the sound ground beside one. For about ten yards on 
either side of it the ‘‘ going’ was excellent, consisting of 
firm, hard turf; then the soil became furrowed and tussocky, 
and there was a band of willow bushes; after which came 
real bog, varying in its degree of marshiness from that 
which you could pick your way across with care, by stepping 
from tussock to tussock, to parts where only cotton-grass 
and bog bean grew, and exploration was out of the question. 

We were on the sound ground, but parallel to one .of 
the swampy areas, when I heard a whistling call, between 
that of a redshank and a whimbrel, a very sweet but plaintive 
cry, which seemed to come from above. Looking up I saw 
a bird dart overhead, flying like a redshank, with swiftness, 
ease, and grace, and whistling as it passed. Its long legs 
and feet projecting behind a short tail gave it a peculiar 
silhouette against the sky, yet, despite the fact it was a 
grey bird, it oddly reminded me of a tern. I think it was 
the sure ee of its flight that brought to mind the beautiful 
sea swallow. In the course of a few moments a second 
joined the first, and they both flew around for a minute 
or two, when, to my surprise, one of them dived earth- 
wards, spread its wings, steadied itself, and alighted 
deliberately and gracefully on the topmost twig of a little 
willow bush, where it balanced for a moment with upraised 
wings, the personification of elegance. 

To see a wader alight thus on a bush was so surprising, 
80 utterly out of keeping with the fitness of things, that I 
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felt inclined to rub my eyes to find out if it was a delusion; 
but what I really did was to stand still, while memories of 
the day when I had seen whimbrel taking perch on dwarfed 
pines ran through my mind: the picture of a snowy barren 
fjeld-top, dotted here and there with twisted weather-worn 
pines, the cries of whimbrel coming through the chilly air, 
and then a long-legged, long-beaked, curlew-like bird alighting 
on one of the trees, to stand there outlined against snowy 
mountains, all came back to me so vividly as to almost blot 
out the scene before my eyes. I blinked, and concentrated 
on the long-legged wisp of a bird balancing on the slender 


twig ahead of me. It was no delusion, but a very real 


little bird, in size between a snipe and a thrush, but of 
redshank character, resembling the latter in build and 
carriage, though with legs somewhat longer in proportion to 
its body—indeed, looking out of proportion, and stilt-like, 
as it remained perched on the bush. Cautiously raising my 
glasses I focussed them on the stranger, noting through them 
its delicately speckled and pencilled grey plumage, its 
longish beak, and the nondescript tint of its legs. Suddenly 
the bird took flight, revealing a light rump and upper tail 
coverts, so light as to give it almost the appearance of 
having a white back. The second sandpiper joined it, the 
latter being a shade darker in hue, and the two flew around 
together. A pair? Yes, obviously a pair! And, query, a 
nest somewhere near? 

They behaved as if they had one. They flew round 
together, whistling and wailing anxiously in sweet melancholy 
voices, that made me again think of the whimbrel, though 
there was nothing of that bird about them when they 
changed their tones and began to scold, crying ‘‘ Chuck! 
chuck! chuck!” in the most fussy way. Then down they 
came, to take perch on the bushes again, and bob and curtsey 
at we disturbers of their peace, exhibiting the while their 
charming little persons, and looking as incongruous as & 
parson’s daughter walking the tight-rope. 

Meanwhile another pair had appeared, and were flying 
overhead. When we moved on this pair became much 
excited, flying round and round ere alighting near at 
hand, when they twittered and cried hysterically as they 
ran along the ground. They were astonishingly fearless and 
allowed us to get comparatively close—indeed, their behaviour 
convinced me they had young ones near at hand. Having 
only ordinary walking shoes on I could not plunge into the 
marsh in search of the chicks, and it was too late to go back 
for waders; however, I resolved, as we turned for home, 
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that the following morning should find me again on the 
scene and the next time better prepared. My intention was 
encouraged by the sight of a third pair of sandpipers career- 
ing around, even more excited by our presence than the first 
two, and I could only marvel at the fact that I had searched 
the bog to and fro and never found them before—it had been 
reserved for the non-ornithological member of our party of 
two to locate the elusive broad-billed sandpiper! 

Early the next morning I might have been seen (clad, 
as regards the extremities, in suitable “‘ gum boots ”) making 
my way to the marsh. The ubiquitous cattle watched me 
go, and one friendly old cow tried to lick my coat as I passed, 
but I went on, praying that the herd would not come my 
rr alas! they seemed to take me for one of their cattle 
girls and fell in behind, bulls and cows trailing after me. 
It was companionship for which I had no desire, for, as 
related in my earlier articles, I had seen too much of Nor- 
wegian cattle, so I hurried on, by the bank where a solitary 

air of fieldfares had made their nest, from which the hen 

ed shrieking at my approach, leaving her six handsome 
blackbird-like eggs exposed to the view (a single nest was 
most unusual, as this fine thrush generally nests in colonies), 
and through the birch scrub towards the stream previously 
mentioned. It was near it that a small bird caught my eye 
as it flitted about in a bush—a mealy redpoll, one of Norway’s 
most delightful birds. Here is the description I jotted down 
in my notebook of one watched at Hjerkinn a few days 
previously: ‘A little grey bird flying up from a wayside 
trickle of water, to alight on a birch twig and preen its wet 
feathers. It has been bathing; it shakes itself, and scatters 
diamond drops around. They glitter as they fall, reflecting 
the sun that winks from behind a passing cloud. My bird 
looks like a little grey gnome, tricked out with darker grey, 
and as it turns it exhibits a gnome’s red cap, or rather a 
crimson one, well pulled down on to its nose, to say nothing 
of a fancy waistcoat delicately flushed with rosy pink. 
Altogether it is the most delightful of sprites as it sits preening 
itself in the sun, until another of its kind comes by and it 
flies off with it.” 

But I have more important business on hand than 
watching mealy redpolls, and trudge on towards the breeding- 
grounds of the broad-billed sandpiper, following the cattle- 
path that leads over the sound ground along the stream-side. 
Now the night before I had seen a very handsome little 
bird of the reed bunting type sitting on one of the willow 
bushes, and had murmured to myself, ‘‘ Lapland bunting,” 
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only to disbelieve the evidence of my eyes, for could it be 
a Lapland bunting here on the Dovre Fjeld? The snow 
bunting is acknowledged to breed on the highest parts of 
this mountain range, but none of my books of reference had 
alluded to the Lapland bunting being found in central 
Norway. It is true that the year before I had seen an 
unmistakable cock at Hjerkinn, but the weather was then so 
severe that I had concluded it was delayed on its journey to 
its northern breeding-places; but this bird was undoubtedly 
a ‘‘ Lapland”—that is, if I really could trust my own eyes, 
Moreover, there were several others of his kind about. 
I stared at the nearest one, a splendid little cock sitting 


quite close to me. His head was as black as ebony, the © 


black extending in a gorget beneath his chin and on to his 
breast, its intense blackness being enhanced by an edging 
of white. Then he turned about and revealed a chestnut- 
red back—so rich and red a back that I at last credited what 
I had seen and said aloud: ‘‘‘ Lapland’; he really is a 
‘ Lapland’! ” 

The bunting had been uttering a peculiar, rather loud 
and clear note, different from the plaintive “ peep” of the 
reed bunting. My new friend sat up on his twig with plenty 
of confidence, and as if proud of his handsome little person. 
Walking on I had a good look at his neighbours, each of which 
was sitting on the topmost twig of a ain bush and uttering 
the same loud, clear note. They were stationed about fifty 
yards apart, and near each I saw a quiet, unobtrusive female 
bunting, like the hen of the common reed bunting, only 
rather darker, which I took to be their respective mates. 
Evidently there were several pairs about and they were 
each located upon their own territory. This supposition 
was confirmed later in the day, when I found several more 
pairs, making half a dozen in all. But before going on to 
tell of these latter pairs of Lapland buntings I must continue 
my story of the broad-billed sandpipers, which birds seem 
nearly as illusive on paper as they were in real life. 

Well, I was now almost in the territory of the first pair 
found the day before, and the two little waders were at 
once in evidence, flying round as they had done the previous 
afternoon, their graceful course against the grey sky (it was 
a dull, drizzling day) being a joy to watch. The head- 
quarters of pair number one seemed to be a piece of cotton- 
grass covered marsh, fairly wet, bordered on the one side 
by a band of dwarf birch scrub growing about twenty-four 
inches high, and on the other by willow bushes. These 
latter were like a miniature mangrove swamp, the cattle 
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having trodden the ground into squelchy paths, about which 
the willow roots twisted like dark snakes, forming snares 
for the unwary, especially the bird-hunter, with eyes every- 
where but upon her feet, who floundered ignominiously over 
them, and tumbled into more than one noisome black mud 
hole. But the only damage done was to my temper, which 
was marvellously consoled by the anxious familiarity of the 
sandpipers. They perched on nearby bushes or ran about 
on the ground almost at my feet. Their behaviour was that 
of birds with chicks, or at any rate a nest on their minds. 
Now I was desperately keen on discovering a nest and eggs, 
but there was not long in which to search for it, as the two 
of us were leaving for the coast the next day, so I set to 
work, wading backwards and forwards across the part of 
the marsh which pair number one seemed to regard as their 
own, and scrutinizing with minute care every tussock that 
might hold a nest or tuft of rubbish that might hide a chick. 
I rather “‘ fancy ” myself at this sort of work, and had little 
doubt I should find one or the other. The behaviour of the 
birds encouraged me, for they became more and more 
anxious, so that I felt proportionately “warm.” They 
dropped down quite close to me, yet never ceased their 
laments and protests, and I hunted more diligently than 
ever. Slowly to and fro I went, poking and peering, the 
demeanour of the two birds adding to my conviction that 
I must be almost stepping on their treasures; but find them! 
That was indeed another matter! 

The drizzling rain swept down from the fjelds and hung 
in grey vapours over the marsh, cattle bells tinkled in the 
distance, and a hoodie crow cawed hoarsely and derisively— 
still neither nest, eggs, nor chicks could be located. I 
transferred my attentions to the next pair (to the great 
relief no doubt of the first), and these behaved just the same, 
and as regards result the word was likewise “‘ ditto.” A pair 
of Lapland buntings distracted my attention for a while. 
The female was very busy carrying something. Was I going 
to locate their nest? I never doubted, until I had focussed 
her with the glasses, that she was feeding young, but as I 
trained the glasses upon her I perceived it was nest-making 
material, not food for young ones, that she carried. As the 
date was June 27th this gives some idea of how late the 
Season was in 1928. The birch-trees were only just coming 
into delicate green leaf, and all the signs of the countryside 
told that it was very early spring. It might be summer 
down in the valleys, but here, on the mountains, spring had 
only just come. And as for the smaller birds, some, such 
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as the bluethroats and reed buntings, had got on with their 
work, but others, such as the Lapland buntings and the 
bramblings in the birch coppices on the fjeld-sides, had only 
got as far as choosing their territories and picking good 
nesting-places. There were many bramblings among the 
delicate opening greenery of the birch-trees, the cocks 
proclaiming their presence with that peculiar long-drawn, 
wheezing chirp by which these handsome little tortoise-shell 
finches always let the world know where they are nesting, 
but all I could find in the way of a nest was one just begun. 
Had the broad-billed sandpipers not been so extremely 


anxious I should have begun to suspect it was the same with . 


them, but could not believe that birds would get so excited 
unless they had something to be excited about, so went on 
hunting, transferring my attentions from one pair to another, 
exploring four territories in all, and finding—well, nothing 
at all! The last couple were the most excited; they ran 
about quite close to me, took perch on the bushes, and 
enabled me to take many shots at them with my camera. 
There was a particular spot that seemed ‘“‘ warmer” than 
anywhere else, and which I searched with greatest care, 
but no sign of eggs or chicks could I discover. I tried 
watching from a little distance, but the sandpipers merely 
preened their feathers and began to trip about and pick up 
insects. If I had had time at my disposal I should have 
made a hiding-place and watched from that, but time was 
passing, and the next morning would see us boarding the 
train, so there was no use in talking of ‘ to-morrow” ! 
I can only say that if those sandpipers really had nests and 
eggs, or chicks, they must have been marvellously well 
hidden. But had they really got them? On reaching home 
and my books, I looked up the broad-billed sandpiper in a 
work on European birds and found the following remark: 
“It seems to lay its eggs later than others of its tribe. ... 
I found the eggs not sat upon on June 24th, and the last 
week in July the young were unable to fly—a period when 
all the other sandpipers are on the move south.’’* 

Now, as we have seen, the breeding season of 1928 was 
extraordinarily late on the Norwegian mountains, and the 
date when I searched so diligently was June 27th. Query, 
had the birds laid any eggs, or was I searching for what 
was not there to find? It consoles my vanity (for, as 
remarked before, I rather “fancy” myself at birds-nesting) 
to think that that may have been the case—at any rate, if it 
should be my luck to revisit Fokstua I shall certainly try 


* Yarrell, fourth edition, vol. iii, p. 365. 
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and get there in July, for I think the prospect of finding 
nests would then be much better. 

Be that as it may, I had to leave the bog, with sandpipers 
circling high overhead, and take with me no more than the 
memory of those attractive little birds and their weird 
sweet voices crying from the grey clouds that drifted across 
the wide, melancholy marsh, and say to myself that I had 
been fairly and squarely defeated by them. 

Certainly bird-hunting is not all success, but it always 
leaves its memories: there were the ring ouzels at Hjerkinn, 
a failure from a camera point of view, but which left behind 
many a memory picture of fjeld-side life. 

It was on the evening of June 14th, on the high fjeld-side, 
where the bank was clothed with stunted juniper and 
willow bushes, that I saw a cock ring ouzel, so spruce and 
black and white, sitting on a grey rock, with the lemon- 
tinted evening sky as a background. ‘‘ Chuck! chuck!” 
he cried, giving the alarm, and at the same time jerking 
wings and tail after the manner of an agitated blackbird. 
Then his mate came in view, carrying a beakful of worms, 
and, taking perch on another lichened boulder, began to 
abuse me too. Signalling my companion to wait a moment, 
I dropped into the juniper, and settled down to watch the 
birds. The male made a charming picture. He had now 
fitted to the topmost twig of a scrub willow bush, where 
he showed up bold and black against the purple-brown of 
the fjeld-side—as the trees were not then in leaf the birch 
coppice beyond was quite brown, and as the grass had not 
begun to grow even the open spaces were golden or ochre 
according to the light on the dead stuff—and the exquisite 
greys, purples, and blues of the farther and more distant 
fjelds. His white neckerchief reminded me of a stout 
foreign gentleman I had watched tuck a napkin into his 
waistcoat, only the ouzel was daintily fascinating and the 
stout gentleman was not. 

The ring ouzel’s white collar, as I was saying, was very 
clean and white, and he was as conspicuous on the hill-side 
as anything could be. I wondered what was the meaning, 
if any, of his uniform? The dipper wears one almost 
identical. It might be possible to argue that a dipper’s 
colour and markings are of use to it upon the waterways, 
but I cannot conceive how the ouzel’s black and white dress 
can benefit it upon the mountain. By the way, we have 
in these two species birds of dissimilar descent and habits, 
the dipper being a wren that has taken to a water-side life, 
and the ring ouzel being a thrush which has chosen the 
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mountain-sides as its haunt, yet we find them tricked out 
in exactly the same dress. Agan I say, “Why?” Is this 
uniform of any utility? Is the wearer disagreeable to eat, 
and is black and white of warning value? Hawks will not 
eat the flesh of crows, rooks, and magpies if they can avoid 
it, so these birds of sable and pied plumage are evidently 
distasteful. But our common blackbird is often taken by 
hawks. I knew one sparrow-hawk that specialized in slaying 
blackbirds and seldom killed anything else; while with 
regard to the ring ouzel, a day or two after I watched the 
cock mentioned above, I surprised a merlin feeding upon 
a rock. It flew away, leaving the remnants of its feast . 
behind it, and the feathers spread around were those of a 
young ring ouzel. This did not look as if this young one 
was disagreeable, but possibly the young birds are of better 
flavour; at any rate, they are garbed more harmoniously 
than their parents, being clothed in slate-grey with lighter 
underparts. 

This is rather a long disquisition on a colour problem, but 
it was a striking one when viewing the cock ouzel on his 
stone; he was so conspicuous and noticeable from afar. 
My opinion is that coloration such as his is neither pro- 
tective nor of any utility, but is just an accident of evolution 
and heredity, not harmful, so allowed to persist, whereas 
if it were detrimental natural selection would weed it out. 

Now the female, who has the risky job of a couple of 
weeks’ incubation to undertake, and that upon a nest on the 
ground, is not so conspicuous as her mate, being a dingy, 
faded, slatey-grey-brown hue, her shoulders and wing coverts 
being almost the colour of juniper stems, and even her white 
collar is of a dirty cream hue that does not catch the eye 
like the smart one of the cock. 

All this I took in while waiting and watching from the 
place where I had crouched among the juniper and while 
the cock ring ouzel watched me. He knew I was there and 
kept a keen eye upon me. Suddenly I saw the hen coming 
nearer; she was flying low and swiftly along an old trail 
down the hill-side, and carried a beakful of earthworms. She 
whisked over some bushes and disappeared into a hollow, 
to reappear in a few moments without her worms. ‘ Ah!” 
I said to myself, “‘so now, madame, we know where your 
nest is!” And I went on to marvel at the worms she had 
brought. How could birds contrive to find worms on fjelds 
so parched that the white lichens crackled like cinders under 
foot? It was beyond me to say, but I noted now, and later, 
that the ouzels had to fly a very long way to find food for 
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their young ones, and that their trips took them from ten 
to fifteen minutes each, and sometimes longer. 

Then I went to look for the nest, and there it was, tucked 
well away under a juniper and resting upon the ground. 
It was a typical thrush nest and fairly bulky, as it had 
need to be to hold the five prosperous, well-fledged nestlings 
that were sitting in it, packed as tightly as the proverbial 
herrings in a barrel. I stared at them with delight but 
some anxiety, as I was anxious to get a few photographs of 
a ring ouzel family, and these fine youngsters looked nearly 
ready to adventure out into the world. With great care 
and caution I began to pull away some of the “ in-the-way ” 
twigs, so as to make a clear view for my camera, which 
I was promising myself should be brought into action the 
next morning. But those young ring ouzels were going to 
have their say in the matter. For a few moments they 
had sat petrified, and then with most unflattering haste, 
as if my appearance was altogether too much for them, they 
flung themselves out of the nest, tumbling head over heels 
into the undergrowth of the fjeld-side, vanishing as only 
young birds can. And “‘ that was that”! 

Remembering I had seen ring ouzels farther along the 
fjeld, I started off to try and locate another breeding pair, 
hoping they might not have got on so well with their work 
as had this couple. The ring ouzels and hoodie crows 
seemed equally indifferent to the cold weather which had 
held up the operations of so many species. They, at any 
rate, did not mind cold winds, frosty nights, and show 
showers now and again. A quarter of a mile away was 
a gully down the hill-side, and I no sooner got near it than 
a ring ouzel appeared with grubs in its beak, and alighting 
on a bush began to scold with great vigour. This was 
madame. The cock likewise appeared, also carrying worms, 
and despite his beak being so full proceeded to use much 
strong language. At all events that is what his ‘“‘ Chuck! 
chuck! chucking!’ sounded like. The two birds kept 
jumping about on their respective bushes, jerking wings and 
tail, chattering and swearing in a great state of mind: but 
I could not find the nest. It was evidently very near, but 
the evening was growing late, so I did not search long, 
promising myself to return early next day. 

It was 6.30 a.m. the following morning as I made my 
way up the steep cattle-path that led to the spot, where 
I flung myself down among the juniper—very prickly stuff 
to lie upon!—and waited events. It was so lovely out on 
the fjeld at this early hour, the morning being bright and 
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sunny, with little clouds scudding across the blue sky, 
and the hills so peaceful around, while the valley lay like 
a map below, sketched in purple-brown and yellow, with 
beyond brown fjelds, backed by purple-grey ones, and farther 
still blue ones, exquisitely azure, snow-crowned, and as 
changeable as the sea, with the fleeting clouds trailing their 
shadows across them, and likewise across the golden-brown 
waste of Hjerkinn bog in the foreground—a scene as lovely 
as it was wild and desolate. 

Meantime the two ring ouzels had arrived, and were 
dancing and chattering on the bushes, having instantly 
spied me where I lay, despite the fact I had fondly imagined 
that I had hidden myself. I was not hidden from their 
sharp eyes! They bobbed up and down, each on its look-out 
bush (they had their favourite observation perches), and 
chattered with anxiety and annoyance. Suddenly the hen 
dived into the bushes and reappeared minus her beakful of 
worms, but I could not be sure exactly where she had gone in. 
I waited for her or her mate to pay another visit to the 
nest, but fresh supplies took time to get, as well they might 
considering the dryness of the higher ground. Though the 
weather had been so cold, there had been comparatively 
little snow and rain, hence the fjelds were as dry as the 
proverbial boards. ‘But it was not so long before the two 
ouzels returned with beakfuls of worms, and once more began 
to abuse me. The female said so much and chattered so 
fast that she jerked the worms out of her beak, but was she 
not quick in jumping down after them and picking them up! 

Madame Ouzel seemed in no hurry to feed her young 
ones, but a lovely little bluethroat sang to me and kept me 
entertained, sometimes flying up a dozen yards into the air, 
to descend with spread tail and quivering wings, singing 
as he did so. But I must not write of this fairy song, for 
I said so much about bluethroats in my last article; instead 
I must keep to the ouzels, swearing at me so lustily, and 
recount how I waited and watched, to no effect. At last 
my thoughts began to turn to other things and my eyes to 
wander to that house with its surrounding farm-buildings so 
far below in the valley, where a nice breakfast was even 
now being prepared. Still, I had no intention of being 
defeated by mere ring ouzels, and having had my breakfast 
I climbed back to my post, whence I could watch both the 
birds and the hill-side. By the way, it is noteworthy that 
each pair of ring ouzels occupy a quite considerable territory 
of at least a quarter of a mile, if not more, of hill-side, and 
that their stronghold is invariably a sheltered gully, hollow, 
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or ravine. It was so in this case, for when I resumed my 
watch I saw the old bird go to the same hollow where I had 
lost sight of her once before, so made for the spot, and at 
last found the nest. It was in a similar place to the previous 
one, and like it held five big, fully fledged young ones, 
practically on the point of flying. The sight of me settled 
any inclination they had to linger, and my second ouzel 
hunt ended as had the first, namely with an empty nest. 
But I could at any rate console myself with the thought 
that I had won in the game of hide-and-seek, to say nothing 
of having spent more than one lovely hour watching the 
life of fjeld and valley. 

The mention of the valley reminds me of one of my most 
lovely memories of Hjerkinn marsh, and in concluding these 
articles on the wild life of the Dovre Fjeld—yes, this really 
is the concluding article, and I am not going to spring a 
fourth on the kindness of the Editor and the long-suffering 
patience of my readers—I really must try and describe that 
scene, a vision so lovely that it rises again before me as I write. 

The day had been stormy, and dark clouds were drifting 
in fantastic vapours from one side of the valley to the other. 
Most of the higher mountains were lost in the lowering clouds, 
from which swept streamers of snow or sleet to whiten anew 
Jhet Berge and the other hills and fall as rain in the valley. 
Suddenly a golden searchlight came into play; through a rift 
in the clouds the sun drove a shaft of light, the ray lighting 
up the marsh with an unearthly radiance, so that its sere 
grass glowed like molten gold, the whole valley basin seeming” 
to reflect radiant light—by contrast the fjeld behind, rising 
sombre and purple, crowned with the dark mist of the storm, 
became as black as the nethermost regions. Then the rain 
mist swept across the bog, and the searchlight caught it in 
its beam, bringing forth the most wondrous effect of all—a 
marvellous rainbow rose from the golden valley and crept 
in a half-arch into the dark sky. O that scene! In the 
foreground the red, white, and iron-roofed farm-buildings, 
with the gorgeous bow behind, more gorgeous than any 
rainbow I have ever seen by reason of its foreground and 
background. It shone against the dark hills, living light, 
heart of the storm and of the wild fjelds, while above it 
grew a second bow, fainter and but a reflection. And so, 
for five long minutes, the vision lasted, then the searchlight 
was switched off, the radiant bow faded away, the golden 
glow departed, and gloom enveloped the valley beneath grey 
rain-swept hills—but the radiant vision will remain with me 
as long as memory lasts. 

FRANCES Pitt 


THE FUTURE OF TANGANYIKA? 


THE present visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, to the East 
African Colonies and Protectorates must inevitably focus 
public attention on this section of the British Empire; and 
there is little doubt that the Mandated Territory As Tangan- 
yika will become the greatest centre of interest. For 
Tanganyika’s position is something of a mystery to the man 
in the street, who is distinctly vague as to the ultimate goal 
of a Mandate. And wiser brains than his are equally in the 
dark; and it is just this sense of insecurity which for the 
moment is acting as a drag on potential progress. 

Not but what this, the nursling of the Empire, has made 
immense strides under British Administration in “he few 
short years of its life. For proof of that we need go no 
farther than an examination of the figures which illustrate 
the commercial life blood of the country. In the Trade 
Report for the year ending December 31, 1927 we find the 
following official statement: 


““The value of the Imports (excluding specie) in- 
creased from £3,152,422 to £3,672,064 or 16-5 per cent. 
The value of the Domestic Exports as compared with 
the year 1926 increased from £3,025,978 to £3,295,461, 
an advance of 8-9 per cent. The excess of Imports 
over Exports is largely accounted for by Government 
Imports for Railways and Public Works. These im- 
ports totalled £570,879 or slightly more than the 1926 
total of £558,716.” 


Investigation into a comparative table of trade values for 
the past four years shows an even brighter state of affairs; 
since the figures prove a steady rise annually, as will be seen: 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


Imports £2,062,646 £2,863,917 £3,152,422 £3,672,064 

Exports £2,695,284 £3,007,879 £3,129,292 £3,440,576 

Transit £693,092 £1,355,602 £1,423,045 £1,493,010 
£5,451,022 £7,227,398 £7,704,759 £8,605,650* 


* These figures include £249,666 for 1924, £477,422 for 1925, £523,580 for 


1926, and £429,299 for 1927, value of goods in transit to Belgian Congo which 
passed through the Belgian Leased Sites and which in previous years we were 
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The importance of Tanganyika as a country under British 
Mandate is also illustrated by the fact that out of the total 
import trade 58-4 per cent. in 1927 came from the British 
Empire as against the balance from abroad, though one has 
to admit that this is not quite so favourable as the 1926 
return which gave 62-2 per cent. British Empire and 37-8 
alien. Still this temporary setback should only act as a 
greater incentive to our merchants and manufacturers. 

The growth of the export trade can be better envisaged 
by a study of the detailed crops, etc., in a comparative study 
of the years 1926 and 1927: 


1926 1927 


Tons £ Tons | £ 


Sisal .. ee 25,022 911,293 33,012 1,160,735 


This, the principal export of the Territory, showed a 
further increase of 7,990 tons over 1926, which itself was a 
record year; and in doing so passed the £1,000,000 mark 
for the first time. Prices were somewhat lower, but planting 
is on the increase, and the Agricultural authorities con- 
fidently anticipate that production will be maintained at 
this satisfactory figure. 

Cotton, another staple crop, showed a regrettable 
decrease, due mainly to diminished plantings arising from 
the previous season’s low prices. Considerable improve- 
ment is expected for the current year, and experts have 
stated that ‘‘ with favourable weather conditions the crop 
should reach 25,000 bales of 400 lb. each. Ground-nuts 
and coffee also lagged behind somewhat; though in the 
latter output the Arusha, Moshi, and Usambara districts 
returned a very useful increase, from 37,716 cwt. to 
52,281 cwt. 

Figures for hides and skins were somewhat surprising: 

1926 1927 
41,907 cwt. £164,435 55,467 cwt. £236,772 


and, when we take in conjunction with this the returns 
from tanning bark: 
1926 1927 
124,907 cwt. £24,361 166,601 cwt. £30,518 


unable to show in detail in the summaries. As anticipated in last year's trade 
teport it has been found possible, thanks to the assistance of the Belgian Govern- 
ment representative, to include details of these goods in the Import Transit 
statistics for the year 1927. 
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it is fairly clear that Tanganyika possesses the basic materials 
for a sound industry. 

Simsim and beeswax figures were good, the latter in 
particular showing something like an 80 per cent. increase; 
but mining provided a temporary disappointment. The 
actual figures were as follows: 


1926 1927 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
£ £ 
Gold, oz. ei re 8,049 31,290 9,548 36,203 
Mica, tons wre Ae 53 26,592 35 16,994 
Diamonds, carats me 6,056 36,026 18,095 102,754 
Tin ore, tons .. “a 45 7,870 34 6,071 


It will thus be seen that diamonds were mainly responsible 
for the big increase in total; that provided by gold verging 
on the negligible. On the other side, however, it must be 
remembered that a really strenuous attempt is now being 


made to develop the Sekenke Mine under the supervision of | 
a Rand mine manager, and that great importance is attached | 


to another diamond find, this time at Shinyanga. 
Notwithstanding certain setbacks, due mainly to climatic 
and marketing conditions, the financial outlook cannot but 
be regarded as favourable in the extreme; and one naturally 
wonders why there is not a greater influx of British settlers. 
During the past few years, for example, the Union of South 
Africa has had little difficulty in attracting hundreds of men 
with some £2,000 or £3,000 capital; and that, too, in the face 
of additional difficulties created by the official insistence on 
bilingualism and the existence of a Government almost 
avowedly anti-British in sentiment. That under these 
circumstances so many of them, ignorant of the rudiments 
of agriculture, still more so of the special problems of South 
Africa, and beguiled by plausible agents and highly coloured 
advertisement pamphlets into the purchase of fifth-rate 
lands, fail is scarcely surprising—always excepting those 
who come out under the auspices of the 1820 Memorial 
Settlers’ Association, who are well advised and protected. 
But the case in Tanganyika is different. The adminis- 
tration is entirely British; and the land is not at the mercy 
of speculators. Hence we are justly entitled to ask: 
Wherefore this timidity on the part of immigrants? The 
causes are varied and complex. First and foremost, 
course, there is the insecurity of tenure to which allusion has 
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already been made. It seems that there is a vague feeling 
abroad that at any moment the Mandate may be given to 
another Power; and although the unanimous consent of all 
Powers represented on the Mandatory Board is necessary 
for such a transfer, and one can hardly imagine Great Britain 
despoiling herself of a rightful heritage, those actually 
established in the Territory, and others who might become 
potential settlers, profess disquietude as to what might 
occur were a Labour or Lib-Lab Government to succeed the 
Conservatives at the next General Election. 

To some of us such a gratuitous act on the part of men 
who claim to be shrewd and hard-headed seems an almost 
inconceivable one: the more so since Tanganyika is a very 
good customer for British factories. All the railway material 
is imported from Home (and we have already seen what 
amount that annual figure reaches); while in addition, as 
far as private concerns are involved, the Trade Report 
states that in iron and steel manufactures “the products 
of the United Kingdom still predominate, chiefly by reason 
of superior quality.” FE et 

Still, the doubt exists in men’s minds, and it is hard 
to dispel. Not long ago it seemed as if a ray of light had 
pierced the darkness. At a recent baraza, when he laid the 
memorial stone of a new school for Chiefs’ sons at Tabora, 
His Excellency the Governor was credited with the state- 
ment: “‘ This country is definitely embodied in the frame- 
work of the British Empire, and will never pass to another 
Power.” This news was broadcast throughout the Territory, 
Kenya, South Africa, and Britain, and afforded a basis of 
assurance that was very welcome to many a vacillating 
immigrant, to many a hesitant investor. But unfortunately 
this encouraging guarantee was much queried, it being stated 
in many quarters that His Excellency had never made this 
remark, a doubt that carried much weight since it was 
known the speech was only reported by amateurs, one of 
them too with a not over-bright acquaintance with the 
English language. Hence for the purpose of this article I 
decided to ask an interview from Sir Donald Cameron 
himself; and he was good enough to give me the following, 
which he described as ‘“‘ Extract from my remarks to the 
Tabora Chiefs on the occasion of the opening of the School 
for the sons of Chiefs at that place on May 14, 1928.” 


“* Mischievous and wicked people have, I understand, 
attempted to disturb your minds by telling you that it 
is the desire and intention of the British Government 
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to interfere with the system of native administration 
introduced into the Territory during the last few years 
and so much prized by the Chiefs and the people. They 
tell you that the British Government sent out for this 
purpose, amongst others, the Commission which visited 
you here in March. You are not to believe these 
stories; they are untrue. 

‘“* Mischievous and wicked people have endeavoured 
further to disturb your minds by whispering to you that 
the British Administration of Tanganyika, under the 
Mandate, is merely a temporary one, that the British 
Government will give up the Mandate and that they 
sent out the Commission to deal with this question also. 
That is untrue; it is a lie; you are not to believe it, 
You have received the assurance of His Majesty’s 
Ministers that Tanganyika is within the framework of 
the British Empire and will remain so. I repeated that 
pledge to you in the Legislative Council in December 1926, 
and through the medium of the periodical Mambo Leo, 
which the Government issue, I want you to remember 
that that pledge has been given. You, particularly the 
pupils of this school, the sons of Chiefs who will be 
Chiefs yourselves some day, never forget that such a 
pledge has been given to the native inhabitants of 
Tanganyika.” 


Which plain summary of affairs is, I take it, a sufficient 
reply in itself to the Doubting Thomases. 

Another factor that has led to the general unsettlement is 
the rapidly increasing entry of Germans into the country. 
A certain journal, avowedly devoted to East African interests, 
has stressed this point with some vigour, hinting at a renewal 
of the “‘ peaceful penetration’ policy, which was the main 
feature of German pre-war tactics, as far as commerce 
generally was concerned. 

The figures quoted at the June Session of the Legislative 
Council in reply to a question as to the comparative number 
of immigrants since March 1927 of different nationalities, 
showing British 428 and Germans 510, will in all probability 
lead to a recrudescence of the Press agitation, when the 
proceedings of that particular Question Day are more 
widely known. 

Now whether it can be said that His Excellency in the 
afore-quoted speech was making a direct reference to agita- 
tors out in Tanganyika who are making, or attempting to 
make, capital by sowing the seeds of discord, doubt, and 
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suspicion, it would be impossible to say; and on such a 
subject it is more than unfair to hazard wild and vague 
suppositions. That there are such agitators cannot be 
doubted; yet I very much doubt whether the English paper 
which has taken up this highly patriotic attitude has, to use 
the vernacular, got hold of the right end of the stick, or, in 
other words, put the salt on the tail of the right nationality. 
There is another European, though alien, nation, beside the 
German, strongly represented in Tanganyika Territory, and 
one, too, possessing highly speculative tendencies. 

The policy of His Excellency in refusing to put up for 
sale certain areas in allotments for settlers without wide 
publicity in Europe has roused the ire of such gentry*; and 
I would be inclined to attribute much of this ‘‘ mischievous ” 
campaign to real-estate vultures of the type who have made 
South African farming and citrus propositions stink in the 
nostrils of reputable Home papers. 

But anyway, Sir Donald Cameron’s Tabora speech is 
sufficient reply to any such, whether of German or British 
origin, “‘ Argentines and the Portuguese, the Armenians and 
the Greeks,” if on so important an occasion I may be allowed 
to borrow, risking a charge of flippancy, a few words from 
a jazz song. For they happen to bear an appropriate 
significance. 

Next comes the vexed question of Sir Donald’s native 
policy. He is accused of pampering the native to the 
prejudice of the European settlers; but the real point lies 
in this: Which of the two knows more of the whole aspect’ 
of the problem, His Excellency the Governor or his 
critics ? 

And I cannot reply better to this than by quoting fairly 
extensively from a recent speech made by one of the greatest 
students of the native problem in South Africa, where 
racial prejudice and many years of crass stupidity have 
created about as dangerous and volcanic a situation as 
exists anywhere in the British Empire. 

The absolute necessity of taking the native into the 
economic scheme of things in South Africa was emphasized 
by Dr. Loram, in an address at the Founders’ Day com- 
memoration of the Huguenot Seminary, at Paarl. 


‘“‘ If we can accustom ourselves to regard the native 
as a junior partner, all will be well with South Africa, 
but the solution of the problem will require the idealism 


* And to the discredit of the British nation it is to be feared that certain 
chevaliers d’industrie of our race must be included in this category. 
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of youth, the wisdom and experience of age, and withal 
the courage to face the realities of the situation.” 


There was room, he maintained, for two races, but not 
for two civilizations in South Africa, and the life and interests 
of white and black were so inextricably bound together that 
complete segregation was impossible and fraught with all the 
inexorable futility which the native had pictured when he 
said that God had attempted, by surrounding Africa with 
the biggest oceans, to keep the black man in and the white 
man out, but even He had failed. 

The line of native development was towards and not 
away from us, and the solution of the problem was dependent 
upon the white man’s ability to admit the native as a partner, 
to provide him with the training that would establish him 
on the land, to give him fairer wages, and to grant him a 
fair share in the government of the country. 

His third fundamental was that in South Africa the 
tribal system of government was doomed. Both from the 
point of view of idealism and of practical value, much can 
be said for the tribal system. 


“* Good friends of the natives who see the defects of 
our European form of social structure wish tribalism 
to continue. Enemies of native progress who realize 
the limits of tribalism in the twentieth century and see 
in it an opportunity to keep the native down desire 
tribalism to continue. Both, it seems to me, are 
doomed to disappointment. In South Africa civiliza- 
tion and Europeanization are practically synonymous. 
The lessons of Christianity as presented to the natives, 
the work of the schools and the force of white example 
have been too great. Tribalism exists and, admittedly, 
will continue to exist in a sense. Our recent legislation 
has been in the direction of retaining tribalism, but 
tribalism is dying, partly as a result of our white attitude 
towards it in the past and partly owing to inherent 
deficiencies in the tribal system itself. Realizing this, 
let us make use of tribalism wherever we can. Let us 
keep alive, by all means in our power, the useful and 
effective side of the native social organization, but let us 
realize that it must, before very long, in the life of a nation, 
give place to the social order of the dominant race. 

“Tf, then, the native must remain in South Africa, 
if anything like a complete segregation is impossible, 
and if tribalism is a lost cause, let us face the alternative. 
That, if I may use a business metaphor, seems to be to 
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take the native into the firm of ‘South Africa Limited, 
European, Civilized Christian Producers and Consum- 
ers, and to train him for a junior partner in the 
business.” 


Editorial comment made on this appeal by the Natal 
Witness, the oldest and most independent daily in the 
Province, also deserves reproduction. It sums up the 
situation in a nutshell, and in its summary should make 
Tanganyika think: 


“That seems to us admirable good sense, and we 
would strongly advise those who have followed Dr. 
Loram so far, without differing from him too violently, 
to study the corollaries which devolve from his main 
arguments. They are, very briefly: train the native to 
earn a living, place him where he is best fitted to earn 
it, on the land, pay him better wages instead of sweating 
him for the benefit of the European ‘ worker,’ by doing 
so at once defeat the political activities of the I.C.U., 
and provide yourself with a huge new potential market, 
and finally, give him a reasonable and an increasing 
share in the government of his own affairs.” 


Of Sir Donald it is said, and widely said, that he is no 
friend of the settlers; that, in fact, he would like to freeze 
them out and see the Territory a purely native one con- 
trolled by an oligarchy of British officials. 

This, naturally, is a difficult statement to rebut. It is 
one of those vague and unsubstantial accusations on which 
one cannot get a grip. Yet to my mind there are two very 
convincing arguments against it. First, those who heard 
His Excellency at the close of the Legislative Council June 
session deny this charge in toto cannot have doubted the 
sincerity of his denial, of the sincerity of his assertion that 
he was a good friend of the settler. Every word rang true. 
The emotion he showed was not theatrical, it was genuine. 

“Trish blarney,” replies the sceptic. Well, let us accept 
the sceptic’s sneer. And so we pass on to the second proof 
of His Excellency’s rectitude of intention. 

There are few farmers in the Union who do not know of 
Colonel Hoy, who shouldered the first big batch of new- 
comers who went out to South Africa under the 1820 Settlers’ 
scheme. Of the initial one hundred and fifty who entered 
under his wgis, only three proved failures. ‘The incapacity 
of the latter, to say nothing of those who refused the advice 
of his successor, cannot be charged to his account. But he is 
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now doing in Tanganyika what he did some ten years ago in 
the Union, and it is to help the young settler. And he, ina 
brief conversation a few weeks back, told me that he had 
received every encouragement from the Governor as regards 
the establishment of the settler on the land. For the 
moment he was obliged to be silent on details, but he assured 
me he had received all possible assistance. And if anyone 
ought to know on this point it should be a man with Colonel 
Hoy’s experience. 

Finally, there remains the question of Federation. Most 
of us have recollections of Southern Rhodesia’s refusal to 
enter the Union. Recent developments are scarcely likely 
to induce her to reconsider that decision. But does that 
mean the development of a vast block of sub-central and 
central African British States; or the junction of the two 
Rhodesias with Nyassaland, and another alliance of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar? He would be a rash 
man to prophesy here; for many hold that it is premature 
for Tanganyika even to consider such a step, since it is 
doubtful whether she would be accepted on a basis of equality. 
On this particular point it would not be amiss to quote some 
passages from a very well-reasoned speech given by an 
unofficial member of the Legislative Council, the Hon. N. F. 
Howe-Browne. 

It was necessary for the articulate population of the 
Territory to set out emphatically upon what terms they 
were prepared to accept Federation, however suddenly this 
had been sprung upon them as a surprise. With the four 
million natives behind them they had a perfect right to 
discuss the subject with their neighbours on a basis of 
perfect equality. The Federated States of East Africa must 
come; and it was gratifying to know that not only the 
British, who had established themselves, but the other 
non-native nationals were in full accord that the country 
should never pass to other hands. This augured well for 
the future. Hence Tanganyika must play her best cards in 
the best possible way, and benefit by the experience of a 
Commonwealth like Australia, where each State saw that it 
obtained a good bargain before the consummation of Union. 
The question of a capital would, of course, have to be left to 
the common sense of the territories involved. Mr. Howe- 
Browne quoted South Africa as a terrible example of waste 
of public money, with its administrative capital at Pretoria 
and its legislative capital more than a thousand miles away 
at Capetown. Similarly, in Australia where there was 
inter-State jealousy, millions of pounds had been spent on 
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building a Federal capital at Canberra. This kind of thing 
must not be repeated in East Africa. When Federation 
comes, it must be decided beforehand that the capital should 
be in the best and most economic position, whether that 
proved to be in Kenya, Tanganyika, or Zanzibar. The 
question of the effective representation of some 12,000,000 
inarticulate natives would tax the brains of the best legis- 
lators, but this difficulty must be felt. The mishandling of 
the native problem in South Africa, with the crucial dangers 
which had arisen therefrom, should show the British in 
Tanganyika exactly what not to do. 

Admittedly it was premature to discuss such a matter 
until the report of the Hilton-Young Commission had been 
published; but there was one point on which Tanganyika 
must stand firm. She must not throw her revenue into a 
common melting-pot. The available revenue collected in 
the Territory should always be used for better transport, 
the promotion of commerce, and the solution of the many 
problems that beset an infant country. In the event of 
Federation, each East African State must preserve unto 
itself its own revenue and control its own expenditure. As 
against this, there were certain departments which would 
function better under the Central Government, such as 
Railways, Medical, Agriculture, and Veterinary; but no 
possible form of Federation could be considered which in the 
future would put Tanganyika in a subordinate position to that 
of neighbouring countries. Tanganyika must come in on an 
equal basis with everyone else. ¢ 

It will be seen from this that Tanganyika, or rather the 
representatives of her non-native population, has no doubts 
about making good. It only needs sympathetic handling by 
the Colonial Office to ensure that her optimism is justified. 


SPENCER CAMPBELL 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 1928 


Nort for many years has a Presidential Election in this country 
aroused such widespread interest, produced such exceptional 
candidates, or provided a battle with such an uncertain 
ultimate issue as that being disputed as I write. By the 
time these lines see the light the result will have appeared 
in the newspapers of National Review readers. November 
the 6th being the date fixed for the casting of the lot, and 
for the bringing to a close of what will have been a closely 
fought out struggle, a pitched battle of the first order. 
Meantime, that struggle is the dominant interest through 
the length and breadth of the forty-eight States. The very 
uncertainty of the outcome; the racy nature of the issues 
involved; the appeal that is being made to class hatred, to 
bigotry, to the very natural inclination that one free citizen 
has to take a drink when he wants it ; to the equally natural 
desire of another free citizen to prevent him doing so; the 
references to the even now diminishing prosperity of the 
country ; to the chequered record of the outgoing Govern- 
ment; to the equally chequered record of its democratic 
predecessor—all of these appeals and references make what 
is often the very dullest of contests, in this case a very 
Tunney—Dempsey battle of the political ring. 

The personality of each candidate, it has been said, is 
exceptional. Mr. Herbert Hoover has enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity rarely given to American statesmen of familiarizing 
himself at first hand with the thorny problems of European 
politics. 

He has been the colleague and fellow-worker of most 
of the well-known politicians in Europe. He carried to a 
successful issue the difficult task of feeding the starving 
peoples of the Central Powers after the Armistice, and thus 
saved many lives otherwise economically doomed. As the 
Secretary of Commerce he has added further lustre to an 
international reputation. He is a man of known probity, of 
great statesmanship, and of unusual capacity. In a word, 
well fitted to fill the chair of Lincoln and Jackson. He is not 
fanatical; his religion—he is a Quaker—is of that essentially 
peaceful, domestic brand which arouses in the minds of timid 
citizens no visions of unseen hands or of outside influences. 
Had he any other opponent, in fact, than the famous four 
times over Governor of New York State, whose history and 
rise to power and fame out-Whittington Dick Whittington, 
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thrice Lord Mayor of London, the issue of the Election would 
never be in doubt. 

But with Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith in opposi- 
tion, nothing is certain. He is the most renowned, the 
most unconquerable of opponents; a man who carries at 
his belt such distinguished scalps as those of Whitt- 
man, 1918 ; Miller, 1922 ; Roosevelt 1924; and Mills, 1926, 
his several opponents for the New York State Governorship; 
a man who has publicly challenged and overcome the 
American newspaper Tsar, William Randolph Hearst, when 
that Press magnate ventured to attack him in 1919; a man 
whose utter candour and frankness has proved the most 
disconcerting of electoral weapons; a man born and bred in 
want of all things, and who has yet triumphed over every 
handicap, emerging step by step from the abyss of East Side, 
New York, to finally stand to-day as the nominee of a great 
political party for the highest office in the land. 

With such a personality—such a picturesque character, such 
a forceful fighter in opposition—even Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
even the Grand Old Party, cannot be quite secure. Nor do they 
pretend to be. Both parties are indefatigable in dissemina- 
ting literature, in stumping the country, in impugning each 
other’s political record, and, let it be added with regret, the 
personal character of the opposing candidate. American 
politicians are a law unto themselves, and however high the 
integrity of the candidates, however blameless their lives, 
the sewer rats among their followers will find a way of 
starting whispering campaigns and backstair calumnies of 
every nature and description. 

Although it is true that the detached position of a 
foreigner, a mere onlooker at this contest, should enable 
him to see most of the game, that very detachment 
is sometimes a handicap in forming a very correct esti- 
mate of the party issues involved. Hence this neces- 
sarily jejune impression of the struggle now taking place 
before our eyes does not pretend to either political or 
prophetic exactitude. Above all it is not partisan. An 
Englishman has no political interest in the ultimate issue 
of the contest, but every human interest in the struggle 
itself, as well as in the personalities engaged in it. 

The nuances of American politics are a very maze, a very 
quicksand to the foreigner. Especially in this case the clash 
of two outstanding personalities has so obscured the political 
issues involved, that even were a foreigner originally quite 
clear as to the differences in political faith between a Republi- 
can and a Democrat, that knowledge would be of little or no 
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value to-day in obtaining a fair idea of the platform upon 
which each of these candidates stands. 

Generally speaking, it may be said, the Republican Party 
endorses the political policy of Alexander Hamilton, one of 
the original signatories of the Declaration of Independence, a 
policy in favour of the Government of the Many by a chosen 
superior Few. In opposition stands the Democratic view 
based on that of Jefferson, that all men should be given an 
equal chance, and that aristocracies, however arrived at, are 
politically a mistake. 

To these basic doctrinal differences the two parties 
add disputes over tariffs; over some aspects of foreign 
policy, notably the attitude of America toward the League 
of Nations; and internally, over the question of Farmers’ 
Relief; Alien Immigration; and the State or private exploita- 
tion of the natural resources of the country. 

But for the foreigner these differences cut little ice. Both 
parties are 100 per cent. American first and reserve their differ- 
ences for the Home market only. The foreigner can rest assured 
of getting no advantage from either party. For the benighted 
European observer, then, the interest is purely in the person- 
ality of the combatants and in any picturesqueness of the 
fight itself. Moreover, the vexed questions of prohibition 
and religion in the present fight cut right across the line of 
party demarcations. Wet Republicans and dry Democrats 
will bolt from their respective folds. The bitterness of 
religious intolerance will make some strange allies and 
bedfellows. 

The prophets, professional and amateur, are at a loss, 
for all the usual factors making for success or failure are 
this time at a discount. In London one learned from 
American friends that Hoover’s victory was certain. On 
the liner crossing over, Smith seemed to be more popular, 
and once landed in the indescribable medley of nations 
called New York, the betting seemed to be about even 
on each candidate. This is, perhaps, the correct view. With 
Governor Al Smith, as with another famous adventurer, it 
is the unexpected which always happens, and again, like 
Napoleon, he is said to possess a disturbing habit of taking 
the offensive when according to all the rules he ought to 
be on the defensive. ; 

According to the laws of the game, and considering 
only the comparative strength of parties, it appears that 
Mr. Hoover ought to have a walk-over. The G.O.P. (the 
Republican party is to its supporters the Grand Old Party) 
has a comfortable majority in the country. Apparently 
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it always had, but somehow, as in Mr. Wilson’s case, and 
maybe in Governor Smith’s, a gross majority does not 
always translate itself into a majority of electoral votes. 

It should be explained that in a Presidential Election the 
first votes of individuals are cast by States, a majority for 
either candidate in any particular State thus giving him 
the electoral votes of that State. But States are allotted 
electoral votes unevenly. Thus New York State has 45 
electoral votes, while Arkansas, Montana, and Nevada have 
but 9, 4, and 3 electoral votes respectively. The importance 
of carrying certain States, then, is capital. For example, 
the main goal of Governor Smith’s campaign is to carry five 
Eastern States. If successful in this he would have 89 
electoral votes to start with. If he can add to these the 
ten Southern States, hitherto always Democratic, it will 
give him 114 more and place him well on the road to success. 
Moreover, each candidate has certain States which are looked 
upon almost as his personal possessions, so clearly marked 
in these is the political trend. Thus New York is looked 
upon as a certainty for Smith. California for Hoover. 

The South has in the past been solidly Democratic because 
of the political alliance between the Republican North and 
the Negro. Republican victories mean in the long run 
further political liberty and influence for the coloured 
section of the population, and this the Southerners wish to 
avoid at all cost. At present the coloured man in the South, 
although in theory a voter, seldom can exercise that privilege 
because of his inability to pass the educational test cleverly 
designed by his white rulers, it would seem, for this express 
purpose. 

The South, too, is nominally dry, again because of the 
obsession of the white Southerner with his former slave 
and present competitor. White men in the South get as 
much liquor as ever they did, if not more. Southern 
hospitality has lost none of its historic lustre and thorough- 
ness, but prohibition prevents the Negro from obtaining 
liquor, for the reason that usually he has neither the “Pull” 
nor the dollars to obtain drinkable stuff. Hence Al Smith 
has this time an adverse factor to face which may shake the 
allegiance of the South to its historic party. Moreover, the 
South is largely Protestant, and certain sections are intoler- 
ant enough to allow religious bigotry to sap their political 
allegiance. 

_ Already portions of the extreme sections of the Bap- 
tist and Methodist Churches are bally-hooing about morality 
and the vice of taking a drink in the very best “ Rum, 
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Romanism, and Rebellion” manner. They cannot, or will 
not, see that, although they lustily bellow “Al Smith wants 
to bring back drink to the country,” that in fact drink 
has never been out of it, and that although the poorer classes 
may now be driven to risk their lives with bad liquor (thirty 
such persons have died in New York City of bad liquor this 
week-end), or go without any, yet for the average man liquoris 
everywhere available. For the casual visitor to America the 
trouble, indeed, to-day is to avoid the strain of excessive hospi- 
tality. Such is the “‘kick” derived from outwitting the en- 
forcement authorities that from New York to California, from 
Buffalo to Florida, his hosts and acquaintances fairly drench 
him with alcohol of all descriptions, most of it—since he sur- 
vives—apparently of excellent quality. It is, moreover, ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid acceptance of liquor thus continually 
proffered which his hosts have gone to such expense and 
trouble to provide. Thus the gladiators who battle against 
“Rum and Romanism” (in public) will be bolting from the 
standard of Smith. 

Unless, indeed, they should find sense enough to recall 
in time the unhappy results of a similar outbreak of 
intolerance in the Grover Cleveland versus Blaine Presi- 
dential Election in 1884. Just before the poll, on Noven- 
ber 4th in that year, six hundred dry clergymen called 
at Mr. Blaine’s (the Republican candidate) house in Augusta, 
Maine, and presented him with an address in which they 
reiterated their confidence in him as a candidate who would 
save them from the party devoted to “Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion.” This unhappy slogan rang through the 
country, and so aroused the indignation of fair-minded 
voters that Blaine saw what was, up to that day, an almost 
certain victory turned into defeat. 

The South, therefore, should not openly break on the reli- 
gious ticket, since such action on the part of a bigoted minority 
would be calculated to do more good than harm to the Demo- 
cratic object of such intolerance. 

This one can say, however, that were Al Smith not 
a Roman Catholic the Presidential Election of 1928 would 
be a foregone conclusion. For the political record of the 
Governor of New York is surprisingly free from narrow- 
ness, intolerance, or religious bias. His closest friends, 
many of them nominees to posts of high emolument, are 
Protestants and Jews. In a word, beyond the fact that he 
has the nerve to profess the religious faith in which he was 
born, and to recognize that prohibition enforcement in its 
present form in America is a ludicrous, expensive, and 
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ignominious failure, his worst traducers, and at such a time 
they are legion, cannot find any flaw in his creditable personal 
record. His outstanding quality is a disarming directness. 
He is a fighter in the open, clean and above-board, and has 
a knack of dragging backstair whispers, calumnies, and 
rumours into the devastating light of public debate. He is 
accessible to all, and has nothing to hide; no skeleton in 
the cupboard. Indeed his whole life from his boyhood in 
the streets of the East Side has been passed in the glare of 
publicity and amid the tumultuous throngs of the market- 
lace. 

: The writer has had on several occasions during the pre- 
sent campaign the pleasure of hearing both Mr. Hoover 
and Governor Smith speak to immense audiences, and his 
chief impression was that the United States of America was 
lucky in having two such outstanding men competing for 
the Presidency. 

Whatever the result may be, the American people 
are assured of having as Chief Executive a man of ex- 
ceptional character, firmness, and decision, possessing as 
well the asset of a wide political experience. The British 
people, while indifferent to the purely domestic issues 
involved in the contest, will be interested to learn that in 
either event the United States will have elected a President 
worthy of her remarkable history and development. 


NEWMAN CRAIG 
New York City, 4 
October 1928. 


“J.B.”—A SOUVENIR 


Ir has been truly said that there is no greater mark of a 
man’s popularity amongst his professional colleagues than 
to be known by a nickname, or by his familiar initials. It 
was so with the late Mr. J. B. Matthews, K.C., of the Oxford 
Circuit. To his colleagues at the Bar, and to many who 
hardly knew him, he was always “J.B.” It is not difficult 
to explain his personal popularity. A genial companion, 
a warm-hearted friend, a generous opponent, and possessed 
of a considerable gift of humour, he was never heard to say 
an unkind word, or known to quarrel. There are many 
stories of his ready wit and power of repartee. Years ago, 
after an election petition, the two judges were mobbed and 
one was hit by a piece of coal. Next morning, a group of 
barristers was discussing the incident, and one of them 
observed that, though cabbage-stalks and rotten eggs were 
favourite missiles on such occasions, coal was a novelty. 
** Well!” broke in “J. B.,” “ you must remember that he 
was a man upon whom Coke never made any impression.” 
The justice of the observation added point to its wit. During 
the war he was arguing before a Bench, of which Mr. Justice 
Darling was a member, the question whether tea was ‘‘ food.” 
Matthews was stoutly built, and the learned judge rather 
pertly suggested, “I suppose, Mr. Matthews, you say that 
it adds nothing to your weight.” ‘‘ Yes, my Lord,” was the 
ready reply, “nor yet a cubit to your stature.” To him 
was attributed, perhaps with less authority, an equally 
ready retort to the same judge. A question arose about 
the Coliseum. “Is that the place,” asked the learned 
judge, “where lions were fed with Christians?” ‘‘ No!” 
was the reply, ‘‘ your Lordship is doubtless thinking of the 
Trocadero, where Christians are fed by Lyons.’ If this is 
merely ben trovato, it is a tribute to his reputation that it has 
been often fathered upon him. 

His popularity with tribunals did not, perhaps, reach the 
same level, though he was a successful advocate, alike at 
Nisi Prius and in Banc. He was a great reader, with a 
wonderfully retentive memory; he had studied every 
branch of the law from its earliest sources, and was familiar 
with the Year Books. He was a profound lawyer; a good 
deal more profound than many before whom he had to 
argue. But like many men{who are called “ self-made,” he 
gave the impression of being rather proud of his undoubted 
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accomplishments. He was voluble, and apt to be discursive, 
not to say, at times, irrelevant, and was given to “ spreading 
himself out.’”” He thus came to be regarded as somewhat 
wearisome. It is related that when during one of his not 
infrequent visits to the Chancery Court, he was opening, 
with some vehemence, a long and complicated story, he 
came to a point where, raising his arm above his head in a 
declamatory gesture, he demanded: “ And what, my Lord, 
happened in that same year 1887?” Whereupon Mr. 
Justice Romer, who had been following him with marked 
attention, adjusted his eyeglass and ejaculated, “‘I give it 
up, Mr. Matthews!” In private life he had never corrected 
the habit of laughing consumedly at his own jokes, whereby 
they lost some of their savour. When it came to juries, 
with whom he was generally very successful, he seemed 
sometimes rather to overdo it; to make his shrewdness too 
palpable, and his bursts of wit and good humour too elephan- 
tine. He may have appeared to them, at times, to have his 
tongue in his cheek, and to be one of those good fellows who 
wanted to slap his own chest and say, “See what a smart 
fellow Iam.” No one has yet entirely succeeded in stating, 
in the form of a cookery recipe, the ingredients which make 
a successful advocate, and particularly those which put a 
man incontestably in the front rank. A successful advocate 
Matthews unquestionably was, right to the last. But he 
never looked for a moment like reaching the front rank, 
though, both as a lawyer and as a fluent speaker, he had 
few superiors. ‘ 
Those who knew him best find it most difficult to under- 
stand his end. For he was possessed of courage of a high 
degree. I worked with and against him on the same Circuit 
for nearly twenty years, and I never met a greater optimist. 
His coming to the Bar at all was an act of supreme courage. 
He threw up a commanding position in Worcester as a 
solicitor and local advocate. But he had no more than a 
local connection, and only a small amount of capital put by. 
I first met him in an election committee-room in the City of 
Oxford in 1896, just as we were both joining the Circuit, 
and he told me that he was staking his all on the throw. 
He was going to live on his capital for some years, and, if he 
failed, it meant starting life again at forty, with a wife and 
growing family to support. But he never flinched. Yet it 
was just this optimistic courage which failed him at the 
last. Experts tell us that when the nervous system begins 
to break down, and the brain becomes affected, a man will 
often show his greatest weakness in those very directions in 
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which he has hitherto displayed his greatest strength. It 
is a terrible thought, which may make the strongest of us 
quake. Nature, in her reactions, seems to take toll of her 
finest productions, so that men who have always lived 
straight will break out in the strangest perversions. 

No doubt Matthews had passed his zenith and the age 
when he was likely to find the comparative repose of an 
official permanency. He must have realized for some time 
that he was falling back in the race, as most will do who 
keep at it much after sixty. He may have nursed a secret 
ambition for higher things, and have suffered a keener sense 
of disappointment than he was willing to confess. He 
referred to himself, not long before the end, as ‘‘ a broken- 
hearted man.” He gradually grew, without any ground 
for it, into a confirmed pessimist about his handling of 
cases. He thought he was ruined, and, not long before 
his end, he actually tried to sell his books in the Temple, 
in order to raise cash. Yet his estate was sworn at 
£58,000, and his supposed financial straits were an entire 
delusion. Let one suppose for a moment that they were 
real, He had only to suffer a reduced income, like many 
another, and to adapt his life to reduced circumstances, 
which would be no great wrench to one such as he was, with 
simple tastes, and a fondness for farming and the country 
life in which he had been brought up. Many men, with far 
less courage than he had, have faced a harder fate with 
equanimity. And he could look back with joy, as he often 
did, to an exceptionally successful career and to a happy 
life, all of which he had carved out entirely by his own 
efforts. There are many cases-of self-destruction by dis- 
tinguished men which are easy to understand. A career of 
distinction, or of masterly material success, suddenly cut 
across by the threat of shame and degradation, of which 
examples were afforded by the tragic ends of Hector. Mac- 
donald and Whitaker Wright, seems to reach its climax of 
abrupt extinction by an almost natural process. The same 
may be said of a shattered constitution, when the mind 
is no longer able to support the contemplation of long and 
continuous years of pain and uselessness. But such in- 
stances as that of “J. B.,” a man of normal health and 
of more than normal energy; courageous, optimistic, and 
brimming over with fun and good spirits, with no greater 
anxiety than the natural decline of capacity and of bodily 
health, which fall to the lot of the majority who reach 
sixty-five, is one of the mysteries of life, and overwhelms his 
sorrowing friends with baffling wonderment. 

CrciL WALSH 
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GLIMPSES OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS— 
LICHFIELD 


LICHFIELD, quite off the beaten track, is an enchanting small 
town in a deep fold of rolling country, where above the 
still lucent green we espied three tall spires rising proudly 
against the rolling clouds. The Cathedral! 

On arrival at the station we found no means of convey- 
ance, so walked along the main street to the George Inn, the 
luggage trundling along beside us in a hand-cart. A very 
quaint inn, old-fashioned, scrupulously clean, where we were 
given tiny rooms, but very good food and excellent service. 

Guided by the beckoning spires we set off again, and 
suddenly at a bend of the highway, the group called by their 
lovers ‘* The Ladies of the Vale’’ floated above us in the air, 
and below us, reflected in the still waters of a miniature lake. 
Their tone is warm: a rose-brown or smoky rose. 

We hastened on to turn an abrupt corner. Again the 
spires floated above us, now at the end of a small street 
leading to the Cathedral Close. For this jewel of cathedrals 
is set in emerald lawns; ancient trees are ringed about it, and 
flowers lying here and there upon the carefully cut grass 
indicate the flat surface of marble or granite covering a 
grave. How happy seemed this garden of God: no painful 
memorials, no tottering tombstones, only flowers and a name. 

The west front is finely proportioned, much restored, 
however, by Scott, and the figures in the numberless super- 
imposed niches are too large in proportion and very harsh 
in style. 

But the rows of saints and sovereigns, the gable front, 
the three doors all carefully carved with vivid contrast of 
shadow and light, the towers on either side, surmounted by 
their splendid spires, the cooler, more silvery spire over the 
cross of nave and transept springing higher still beyond, give 
a sensation of absolute delight—so perfect, so joyous, so 
harmonious is the whole. 

This harmony is preserved throughout. Never have I 
seen any church as perfect, as pure, as well-beloved as this. 

The period predominating is that of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The nave, exquisite in style, with its 
remarkably lofty triforium and triangular clerestory windows, 
is of the middle and late thirteenth century, the towers of 
the early fourteenth, their spires later still. The choir and 
transepts early and middle thirteenth century. Afterwards 
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the usual Perpendicular windows were added to the choir, 
but fortunately not to the north transept, where the lancet 
windows still pierce the ancient stone. About 1330 the 
wonderful Lady Chapel was added toward the east. The 
length of the choir and Lady Chapel is about equal to that 
of the nave; no organ-loft or screen interrupts the glorious 
length of the church, so that on the very threshold of the 
sanctuary the vision of the gold and azure of the Lady 
Chapel, shining in the Early Decorated lights, enchants you 
from afar, even beyond the clustering rose-grey shafts of the 
nave, beyond the perfect pointed arch of the central space, 
beyond the closing arch behind the choir! 

The arches of the nave are so cunningly moulded, double 
curves for every clustered shaft, that they rise like bending 
reeds above the foliage of the carved capitals. Slight geo- 
metric quatrefoils fill the spandrels parted by the central 
shaft which soars above the triforium to support the base of 
the branching ribs spreading with perfect grace to form the 
vaulting. 

Truth to tell, the thrust from this beautiful vaulting 
proved too great, and only the two westernmost bays in the 
nave are vaulted with stone; the rest are now of wood painted 
to imitate stone, but admirably done; the choir still retains 
its stone vaulting, which shows a greater number of ribs, 
giving it an air of greater lightness. 

The beauty, however, of shaft-moulding and fan-vault 
soaring and diminishing in perspective throughout the great 
central aisle is like music fainting to a cadence. 

The Lady Chapel is of perfect proportions and very 
lofty, the walls almost entirely filled by ancient stained glass. 
Glass of the sixteenth century (1538, the five easternmost 
ones a little earlier), it was brought from an abandoned 
abbey at Herkenrode, in Holland, by Sir Brooke Boothby 
in 1803. The two westernmost windows were also brought 
from Holland and placed where they are in 1893. The whole 
series are almost identical in style and origin, and harmonize 
strangely with their early frames. 

The lower wall of this chapel is covered by a delicate 
arcading, while above, a row of female saints stand in quiet 
grace under stone canopies in the gold and sapphire twilight. 

Restraint and dignity pervades the whole; behind the 
altar stands a carved-wood shrine or reredos: the worshipping 
of the Shepherd Kings; a cross and two candlesticks alone 
rise before it, a fine carpet folds against the steps and 
unrolls to the marble altar-rails. Three beautiful hanging 
lamps swing from the pointed vaulting far above, holding 
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three glimmering lights. Indeed, the white autumnal flowers 
before the shrine shed their faintly bitter perfume upon a 
holy place, and, amazingly, the spirit of peace descended 
upon those within it. There seemed to be no noise, no hurry, 
only quiet steps, low murmurs, and persons at prayer. 
There were no tables with guide-books, no sixpenny tickets 
to buy, no gaping trippers trying to explain the inexplicable. 

Again it is no mausoleum. Few or no ugly monuments 
break the lines of pillar or arch—the memorials are all 
discreet or beautiful; no overpowering organs raise ungainly 
bulk in insufficient space—here the instrument, a fine one, 
is placed in a chamber above the northern aisle; the 
cushions on which you kneel are not ragged and faded, 
the chairs are in orderly alignment—no odd pictures, or 
nailed-up frames, or stuffs hang in inappropriate places, not 
a false note, not a jarring sound; I walked as in a dream. 

In the south ambulatory we found a small archway, 
overhung by a most beautiful Gothic balcony, and closed by 
an iron grille. We pushed, it yielded, and we ascended some 
twisting stone steps to find ourselves within a lovely chapel 
clinging like a swallow’s nest to the upper angle of south 
transept and choir. The Chapel of St. Chad, Early English, 
with the most delicate stone windows, the most simple altar, 
and the proportions ever faultless. First built in the early 
fourteenth century, desecrated during the Civil War, it was 
restored in 1897. 

It is moving to note how powerful is the love which this 
Cathedral inspires. Having suffered greater destruction and 
desecration than almost any large church in England, it is 
now the most perfect and admirably restored of all. Even 
the central spire was shot down by Cromwell’s men. Un- 
dismayed, the bishops in Charles II’s time built it up again. 

Lichfield Cathedral is a Cathedral within a dream; no 
earthly touch brings it too close to material things—no 
familiar dead, no disfiguring additions, no hint of bad taste, 
no penury, no irreverence. Surely a specially holy spirit 
enfolds this sacred shrine. 

I could dwell upon these thoughts as we were long 
wandering about the aisles; and the next morning we attended 
an ordination service, very reminiscent of olden times, with 
the procession of Bishop, Dean and Chapter, the group of 
young men about to take their vows, and the dignity and 
solemnity of the ceremony perfectly carried out. 

The Bishop walked along aisle and nave murmuring a 
payer, his fine and ascetic face appearing to express the 

ivine responsibility he felt at this serious moment. 
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The laying-on of hands! How few of us pause to realize 
that this solemn gesture is in truth derived from Christ 
Himself, and that historically, in unbroken line, this touch 
has passed on, century upon century. 

After the service the pastor of his flock, his mitre upon 
his head, his crozier in hand, two small choir-boys holding 
the folds of his magnificent cope apart, walked out into the 
early autumn sunshine, across the close, through the gates 
under over-arching elms to his Palace beyond; and upon the 
steps he turned and blessed the young priests gathered before 
him. It was a touching moment and seemed part of the 
mystic ceremony. 

Later we stayed in the shadow of the soaring arches 
listening to an organ pealing and fluting on high. 

Music should be called to earth only within cathedral- 
aisles, or in dim forests, perhaps beside the hearth-fire, or 
the open casement of a solitary worshipper; the theatre, the 
concert-hall lame its pinions, break its flight. 

Here at last the holy spirit that is in music seemed no 
exile, and we left it brooding and folding heavenly wings 
before the gleaming altars. 


ALICE LOWTHER 


WITH ANNE IN ZULULAND 


WE were packing grapes and I remarked: “These are going 
to Zululand.” 

“Zululand?” repeated Anne. “How attractive that 
sounds! How can you get there?” 

“By Durban.” 

“Let’s go. Will you come?” 

“Yes, if you will wait till the fruit season is over.” 

Anne had come out to escape the English winter. She 
isn’t strong, but her spirit is dauntless, and she shares my 
love of getting off the beaten track and into the wilds. For 
days you couldn’t see Anne for guide-books and maps, pour- 
ing out at intervals an encyclopedia of facts about Zululand, 
and in ten days we were on board the Arundel Castle on our 
way to Durban. Half an hour before sailing Anne was seized 
with the desire to possess a cinema camera. She bounced into 
the Kodak shop and bought one, and we nearly missed the boat 
while she was collecting information about the working of it. 

“There is no saying what we may see,” she added, 
immensely pleased with her purchase. 

We had no definite plans. ‘“That’s the best of going with 
a@woman. Men always want to map things out,” was Anne’s 
opinion. 

Our path all along was strewn with roses (including a few 
thorns), for Anne is the wife of a distinguished British Minister 
and had letters of introduction to notabilities wherever we 
went, and they just did everything they could to make things 
pleasant for us. 

From Durban we took the train to Eshowe, the capital of 
Zululand, and although only ninety-five miles from Durban 
we were eight hours in that uncomfortable and foodless train, 
travelling the first part of the journey between oceans of 
sugar-cane. ‘here was also the human interest of the 
Indians who certainly give an air of picturesqueness to Natal. 

We crossed the ‘lugela and then we were in Zululand. 
There were no more Indians, but for a while more sugar 
plantations. ‘hese became more scarce as the country 
became more mountainous and more interesting, and every 
now and then we had a glimpse of the wooded valley of the 
Tugela. Perched on hill-tops were the houses of the planters, 
solid and prosperous-looking, but after a sniff of the decayed 
sugar-cane used as manure Anne and I concluded we should 
not like to become sugar planters, even in Zululand. 
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After a time sugar plantations and other symptoms of 
civilization came to an end and we were in the heart of the 
Zululand hills. Hitherto Zululand to me had meant the 
Zulu War, the Rebellion of 1906, sugar and cotton and Rider 
Haggard; but Zululand in terms of beauty I had not heard 
about. And here we were in a green and smiling land of 
rolling hills, tier above tier, of thickly wooded kloofs and 
krantzes, a land of one’s dreams. A kraal here and there 
and herds of cattle and goats spoke of human life, but the 
hills spoke of a vast loneliness, and, except at the little 
stations, we hardly saw even a native. 

At Eshowe we stayed two days in a little hotel, quite 
comfortable, with hot baths, a view, and a bird-haunted 
garden, moonflowers scenting the air below my window, and 
hibiscus and scarlet tecoma here, bananas and Lisiandra 
there. Eshowe is about seventeen hundred feet above sea- 
level. The little township straggles some three miles round 
two hundred acres of natural forest preserved as a park. The 
houses and buildings are so hidden by trees that you don’t 
feel you are in a village, much less a town, at all. Yet there 
are tennis-courts, a well-cared-for golf-course, a library, 
churches, and two hotels. And little more than a step from 
our hotel we were in dense bush with giant trees and flowering 
creepers, a paradise of birds. If Eshowe were in England it 
would be a favourite health resort—and lose its charm. 

Our luck began straight away. Anne sent her letter of 
introduction to the Head of the Police. He was the soul of 
kindness and gave up a whole day to driving us over the hills 
and down into the valleys. The more we saw the more we 
were impressed by the beauty of Zululand; and our kind 
friend was more than a police officer. He knew the birds 
and their notes, and could tell us much that was interesting 
about the Zulus. All people who know the Zulus have a 
sincere admiration for them, in spite of the fact that some 
four or five murders happen among them every month. We 
saw from a distance the precipice from which Dingaan and 
Chaka threw down their undesirable subjects and super- 
fluous wives in the good old days when a king wasa king. In 
the south were the Entumeni Hills, and beyond them the 
N’kandhla uplands which rise to four thousand five hundred 
feet. The N’kandhla Forest is famous as the place where 
the Zulus were finally defeated in the Rebellion of 1906, and 
as the burying-place of Cetewayo. It is a dense forest and 
we were reluctantly compelled to give up going there because 
the road has been recently washed away. 

Our next plan was to hire a car to take us north. In the 
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evening we interviewed the driver of the only available car in 
Eshowe, not without misgivings. 

“He seems a timid sort of creature to take us into the 
wilds,” said Anne. 

“He sounds peevish,” I remarked. ‘Perhaps it’s indi- 
gestion.” 

However, we were assured he was “‘safe,”’ if lacking in the 
adventurous spirit. 

Next morning we started north for Nongoma, some hun- 
dred miles from Eshowe. Our Chevrolet was everything we 
could wish for, but our fears respecting our driver were not 
unjustified. He was nervous—afraid of punctures and of 
broken springs, afraid of the bad roads, afraid of driving after 
dark. So we concluded that our only hope lay in making 
him afraid of us. I am not convinced of my success but 
Anne certainly succeeded in inspiring awe. 

“IT bet he'll never take two women touring in Zululand 
again,’ said Anne, not without satisfaction. 

Between Eshowe and Melmoth the road drops fourteen 
feet into the Nkalweni Valley, where there is a successful 
cotton plantation, then rises two thousand three hundred feet 
over a distance of nineteen miles. On the heights it was cold 
and misty so we did not get the distant views of the previous 
day, but we did get an impression of endless hills and space 
and loneliness. ‘I'he few kraals we passed were all perched 
on the tops of hills, not for reasons of health but because in the 
days when any tribe was liable to sudden attack it was safer 
to live where you could easily see an approaching enemy. ¢ 

It was after leaving Melmoth that Anne first asserted her- 
self. We wanted to visit Piet Retief’s grave. 

“There isn’t time,” said our man. ‘I don’t want to be on 
these bad roads after dark. It is fourteen miles out of our way.” 

“Of course there is time,” said Anne firmly. ‘When I 
want to go anywhere, I go! And we shall get to Nongoma 
before dark.”’ 

So we went. For some way before we got to the grave 
we had to drive the car through the bush over a road lost in 
tall grass, and finally leave the car and walk. On the spot 
where Piet Retief and his burghers were treacherously mur- 
dered by Dingaan a granite monument is erected. In this 
valley where Dingaan lived and rioted in slaughter all is now 
silent and peaceful. 

Anne and I sat down on a rock to eat our lunch. Our 
driver pulled out his watch. 

“There isn’t time,” he said. “You'd better eat your 
lunch in the car.” 
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Now, we were not going to be told what we were to do by 
our chauffeur, and this time I asserted myself. 

“‘We intend to eat our lunch here,” I said firmly. 

“Tl wait for you in the car, then,” said the querulous 
being. 

And then, after we had eaten our lunch, a strange thing 
happened. We lost the car. Climbing up over the rocks and 
through the Bush to where we supposed it to be, we found 
no car there. Round and round and backwards and for- 
wards we went, standing on ant-heaps and craning our necks 
—no car to be seen, only trees and grass. I shouted. No 
answer but the call of a tambourine dove. 

“Tf the creature would only sound his horn!” I exclaimed. 
“He must know we’ve lost the car.” 

I stood on a rock and at last saw the man under a tree 
apparently looking for us. When we approached he said 
affably: “I thought you had missed the way’”—and yet he 
hadn’t thought of sounding the horn! 

And we did get to Nongoma before dark and without 
breaking a spring or even having a puncture. 

That evening the Resident Magistrate and the Inspector 
of Native Reserves called upon us at the hotel, and next day 
the Inspector kindly arranged to take us out to visit Solomon, 
the Paramount Chief, son of Dinizulu and grandson of Cete- 
wayo, whose kraal—‘‘The Royal Kraal’ he calls it—is 
situated on the hill-tops twenty-five miles from Nongoma. 

“What fun!” said Anne. ‘Do we curtsey?” 

We who knew South Africa laughed. 

“No,” was the answer. ‘He will probably shake hands.” 

Solomon lives in a European house, a suburban villa type 
of bungalow. A gramophone was playing as we approached. 
Yes, Solomon would receive us (he doesn’t always receive 
people). Over a doorway were the following words: “Isi- 
quale Sobulumko Kukoyika Uyehova Sitsho Kuwe’” (“The 
Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom’’). 

Solomon’s interpreter, wearing an old army overcoat, 
showed us into the living-room, and there we waited for over 
an hour for His Highness. To keep people waiting is the 
prerogative of a real chief. We had, therefore, time to look 
round. The room was upholstered in blue and gold brocade. 
It all looked very new and very clean. In one corner was 4 
pianola with jazz and hymn records. On the wall was an 
enlarged photograph of Dinizulu bursting out of a Norfolk 
jacket, and there were some old coloured prints, done in 
comic spirit, of Cetewayo (not in a Norfolk or any other 
jacket) and of Panda, Cetewayo’s father, fatter even than his 
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son or grandson. An equally fat old woman, unclothed, kept 
them company. 

Solomon out-sobhuzas Sobhuza, Paramount Chief of the 
Swazis, for he has, it is said, seventy wives and fifty-three 
children, and he is thirty-three. This does not prevent him 
from having the manners of a very fine gentleman. 

He entered. We shook hands, he holding one’s hand 
between his two, in Zulu fashion. Solomon, large, com- 
placent, smiling, with prominent eyes and light-coloured 
skin, wore a well-made grey suit, tie, and collar, grey socks— 
suspenders and all—and neat shoes. He talked through his 
interpreter. He can speak English, but etiquette forbids him 
to do this in his dignified moments. 

Solomon talked freely of his libel action against the Natal 
Mercury. That paper had accused him of insulting the 
Prince of Wales on his visit to Eshowe by taking the Zulu 
royal salute in the Prince’s presence, and by also receiving 
from His Royal Highness a present in one hand instead of 
holding out both hands for it, which is considered among 
natives the only polite and proper way to accept a present. 

“T acknowledge the Prince of Wales as my prince,” he 
said, ‘‘and I realize he will one day be my King; but to my 
people I am their King, and that it is right that they should 
come to me and that I should take their appeals to King 
George.” 

But that was not Solomon’s only grievance. 

“General Botha and Lord Buxton,” he said, “‘both 
promised that if I was loyal I should be King of all the natives 
in South Africa, and that promise has not been kept. Men 
who were my father’s indunas have now equal power with 
me, and my people do not understand this.” 

Gilbert Dinizulu, Solomon’s uncle, was all this time 
squatting on the floor, listening but silent. Solomon left the 
room and Gilbert burst out excitedly and in a loud voice: 
“We do not understand. Every white man in the country 
says he is the Government—you and you and you and you” 
—pointing a finger at each of us in turn. 

Then the interpreter began: ‘“‘We understand that the 
British do not like this Government any more than we do and 
that the British are being driven out of their jobs and Dutch- 
men put in their place, and that is not fair. We understand 
that there will be civil war—and civil war is a terrible thing.” 

When Solomon returned he was in a less dignified and 
more jocular frame of mind. He insisted that we should 
have tea (for the second time) and described to the Inspector 
with much merriment and dramatic action the symptoms of 
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his recent poisoning from which he had just recovered. Some 
enemy had put arsenic in his beer, and Solomon had swelled 
and swelled like Atsop’s frog. He was grateful to his two 
English nurses in the hospital where he was laid up and to 
Mr. Fynne, the late Magistrate of Nongoma, for coming to 
see him. (Mr. Fynne had been sent to Nongoma because of 
his unequalled knowledge and understanding of the Zulus, 
and had had a wonderful influence for good over Solomon, 
but for some inexplicable reason the present Government 
removed him.) 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of unrest among the 
natives, fostered by the I.C.U., and in Zululand another 
rebellion is prophesied. It is said, however, that when a 
deputation of young hot-heads came to Solomon suggesting 
that the time was ripe for driving the white man out of the 
country Solomon said: “‘Very well. If youdo, I gotoo. You 
can’t make me a motor-car, you can’t even make me a 
blanket!” 

That afternoon we left for Ubombo, and certainly the gods 
of Zululand were with us, for Mr. Vaughan-Kirby, the Con- 
servator of the Game Reserves, whose headquarters are at 
Nongoma, very kindly came to take us down into the Mkusi 
Game Reserve where there are lions and rhinoceroses and 
inyala—the only place in the world where that beautiful buck 
has not been exterminated. 

Mr. Vaughan-Kirby came with me in our Chevrolet, 
accompanied by camera and gun, and Anne drove in the car 
of the Inspector of Native Reserves, who, just as if he hadn’t 
done enough for us, said he would come as far as the Mkusi 
River, and, if necessary, help us across the drift. 

Mr. Vaughan-Kirby and I immediately became friends 
when we discovered we were both bird-lovers. Anne after- 
wards described him as “a great gentleman and a great 
hunter.” He had shot fifty-nine lions, having been employed 
at one time by the Portuguese Government to rid Portuguese 
East Africa of man-eaters. One of these had killed seventy- 
nine natives and five white people. I afterwards saw his 
skull, said to be the biggest on record. He was not an old 
lion. The idea is now exploded that only old lions and tigers 
attack human beings, but once any lion finds out how easy it 
is to kill their arch-enemy they go on killing. 

At the end of the day I felt as if I had read a whole library 
of books on birds and wild animals. ‘The Conservator’s Zulu 
name was ‘“‘Mfohloza,’’ which means “Breaking through the 


Bush.” How appropriate the name was I soon learned. He 
had been a mighty hunter, but now he said he never wanted 
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to kill another animal. He loved them all and I think even 
had a tender spot for the hyena. 

It was a wonderful drive over the hills and then down into 
the Mkusi Valley. Palms clustered in the valleys, cande- 
labra euphorbias stood up stiff and unbending like pre- 
historic monuments, and the camel-doorn spread itself out 
like a Japanese umbrella. This tree was thus named, with 
characteristic inaccuracy, by the early settlers, because the 
giraffe ate the topmost leaves, and no doubt generations of 
giraffes nibbling at the top developed the peculiar spread of 
the tree. The giraffe, alas! has gone from Zululand. The 
scarlet tecoma was everywhere and a yellow wild hibiscus, 
also wild pentstemon, and wild pinks with no smell, and 
wild syringa, smell and all; a truly beautiful land of birds 
and trees and flowers, mountains and blue skies. We passed 
through some thick bush. “Many a litter of wild dogs have 
I destroyed here,” said the Conservator. For the first time 
I saw fever-trees, and indeed they do suggest fever with their 
sinister-looking pale yellowy trunk and branches. 

The Mkusi Valley told a sad tale. Here was a settlement 
of English people who came to grow cotton a few years ago. 
Floods washed away their first crop just as it was ready to 
pick, and two subsequent years of drought finished that 
chapter in Zululand’s history. The farms are now being 
given to poor whites and, of course, their votes will be most 
useful to the Nationalist party, even if the settlers have to 
be kept by the taxpayers. Commander Wild was one of the 
settlers. We passed his deserted farm—‘“Ihe Quest,” he 
called it. 

We stopped at the store, kept by a nice young Englishman 
and his wife, to have some tea. 

“You should have been here last week,” he said. ‘Four 
elephants passed through.” Well—one misses many good 
things in life by the necessity of being somewhere else. The 
pretty little wife was pale and shivering with fever and 
wrapped in a woollen coat. “I’m the only white woman 
left,” she said. 

About eight o’clock we arrived at the top of the Ubombo 
Hills where there was a store which was to be our hotel. We 
had been advised always to sleep in the heights because of 
fever, April being the worst season. Storekeepers in Zulu- 
land are only granted licences on condition that they put up 
some accommodation for wayfarers, but four hungry people, 
and two of them women, was rather a bombshell to be sprung 
upon our hostess, who was a young Englishwoman, at that 
hour of a Sunday evening. However, she rose to the occa- 
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sion and provided us each with a bedroom. The living-room 
was a thatched hut, monopolized by dogs and cats. There 
was a piano in the corner and classical music on the top, and 
William Clissold was already in the book-case. Our bed- 
rooms were lean-to buildings joined to the central hut, with 
corrugated iron ceilings and mud floors. We had clean beds, 
and water to wash in, although we could hardly expect baths 
in a place where they depended for water on rain tanks, and, 
when these failed, on water carried from the river four miles 
away. 

Next morning I was up and wandering round at dawn. 
Anne was still too much inured to London hours to have 
adopted our South African habit of rising with the sun. 

Is it possible to describe adequately the beauty and hush 
of an African morning? I stood on a rock and looked down 
on the Mkusi Valley—mile upon mile of bush country. It 
was exciting to think that we were shortly going down there 
to the country of the lions and rhinos and inyala. What were 
we fated to see? Behind me and on both sides were rolling 
hills and more hills, mist, and the sun shining through the 
mist. On my left were the Itshana or Ghost Hills, two 
ramparts of rock facing one another between which Usibepu 
and Dinizulu (aided by the Boers) had their last fight, Usibepu 
being defeated. “If ever a man died of a broken heart he 
did,” said Mfohloza, “for he was loyal to the British all 
through the first Boer War, and he looked to them to stand 
by him.” Oh, the primeval stillness and beauty that at the 
moment reigned in this country of wild folk and wild animals! 
A bird twittered, a Zulu voice called in its rich deep notes, a 
cow lowed, then stillness again, not a leaf fluttering. The 
mist rolled away and the warmth of the sun penetrated. 
Nothing seemed to matter except the fact that one lived in a 
beautiful world. 

Down we plunged once more into the Bushveld, having 
about twenty-five miles to go to the Reserve. After a time 
we left the road altogether and swam through grass, blindly 
it seemed, for sometimes the grass was as high as the hood of 
the car. Mfohloza did his best to hearten our driver. 

We stopped at two kraals on our way because the Con- 
servator wanted a boy to send for some of the Zulu game- 
guards whose duty it is to protect the game. They were both 
deserted. At a third a woman came out and said that all 
the menfolk were working in the fields. Knowing this to be 
a lie, for only the women work in the fields, Mfohloza said, in 
a loud voice, that it was a pity, for he wanted to pay a boy 
to find some of the game-guards. At the mention of money 
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a head popped out of a hut and the chief of the kraal appeared. 
He had only been hiding, not wanting to be bothered by 
visitations from white people. 

After a time two of the guards turned up, dressed in 
khaki uniform and carrying guns. It was necessary to have 
them for protection and also because they generally know 
where the animals are to be found. 

Being unable to take the car any further we continued on 
foot, having yet two miles to go to the Mkusi River, on the 
other side of which was the Game Reserve. We _ passed 
through a village of the Amatonga, a race conquered by the 
Zulus, a small miserable-looking people in comparison with 
their proud conquerors, and we stopped to watch some bead- 
clad girls making mats, and very skilfully they did it too. 

We waded through the river, a wide stretch of water, but 
not deeper than to our knees where we crossed. It was 
exciting to think we were in the Reserve, and in single file 
and in silence we stalked off with cameras and guns. For 
some time we saw nothing, then suddenly the man in front 
crouched down and we followed suit. We had put up an 
inyala bull. The beautiful thing—black it looked in the 
shadow of the bush—bounded away at great speed, his head - 
thrown backwards and his lyre-shaped horns parallel with his 
back. What a sight tosee! We hugged ourselves, Anne and 
I, with delight. We saw no other bull, but later on a few 
female inyala peered at us from a safe distance. We also saw 
some impala and then a herd of wildebeest, and again and 
again more herds of wildebeest—curious creatures, more like 
buffaloes than anything else, and yet they are true antelopes. 
The bull would look at us obviously full of curiosity for 
several minutes, then with a snort of contempt or disgust he 
would toss his fine head, flick his tail, and dash off through 
the bush followed by his wives and family. And sometime 
the whole herd would stand and stare before they made off. 

By this time two other game-guards had joined us so we 
were well protected. We made a circuit of twelve miles, 
most of the time under a burning sun, and the last few miles 
seemed very long and weary, but Anne and I knew that we 
had no business to come stalking animals with a camera if 
we were going to make a fuss about the exertion. Frequently 
I lagged behind, but I was never alone, for one of the game- 
guards had elected himself my protector, and never once, 
except when on the look-out for game, did he take his eyes 
off me. If I stopped to pick a flower he was there; if I 
stopped to look at a bird he was there, two yards behind. 

It was nearly dark when we got to the river again, but 
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this time we were at a much deeper part of the river. There 
were several natives standing about. ‘“‘You can’t wade 
across here, but you don’t mind being carried across by one 
of the boys?” asked Mfohloza. “There is a big strong 
fellow for you.” Anne was already on the back of a Zulu 
and half-way across when my eye fell on the one destined, as 
I thought, to carry me. I hesitated, for he was naked except 
for a portion of fur. I didn’t want to make a fuss—but a 
naked Zulu! He looked so slippery, for one thing. ‘‘Come 
along!’ said Mr. Vaughan Kirby, “‘here’s your man,” and to 
my relief I saw a clothed native waiting for me in the water. 
I took the plunge and jumped on his back, Anne from the 
security of the opposite bank making witty remarks as I 
crossed. It was too dark, she said, for the camera. 

It was quite dark when we started off in the car to return 
to our resting-place on the hill-top, and we had to take a 
guard with us to guide us out of the bush. How he knew 
the way seemed to us marvellous, first through the long grass 
and then through the rhino bush, the tall fever-trees looking 
like ghosts in the dark. Then bang, crash, over a succession 
of boulders, and for once I had sympathy for our nervous 
driver, for a nice plight we should have been in if we had had 
to spend a night unprotected from mosquitoes in the height 
of the fever season and in the heart of the rhino bush. Fora 
wonder no spring broke, but Mfohloza after this made the 
boy run in front to warn us of unseen dangers, and after 
what seemed like hours of crawling through the bush we 
reached the road, and, finally, the store on the Ubombo Hills. 

Our next day was one of unforgettable delight. We spent 
it with the hippos on the Pongolo River. There were eleven 
of them, and I felt as entertained as a child at his first panto- 
mime watching eleven fat clowns pretending to be fairies. 
They themselves were having such a good time, for one 
thing. They flicked their pink ears and stared at us hard. 
They opened their pink mouths and yawned in our faces. 
They spluttered and splashed and snorted, went down and 
came up, looked at us, and went down again with a good old 
wallowing splash. 

But it wasn’t only the hippos that made us happy. The 
surroundings were enchanting. Great trees bent over the 
gleaming water, flowering creepers trailed up their branches 
and flowering shrubs, gay with birds, dabbled on the edge of 
the backwater. Above was the blue sky, and a little blue 
monkey climbed down one of the trailing branches, drank its 
fill, and hauled himself up again, not the least perturbed by 
our presence. 
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We sat and sat, speaking only in low tones. The cameras 
clicked occasionally and the hippos plunged and splut- 
tered more as they grew more used to the sight of us. 
One ventured to come much nearer, eyeing us with 
deliberation. 

“Remember,” said the Conservator, “‘you must be pre- 
pared to run if one comes out. A native woman was snapped 
in two by one not so long ago.” But we didn’t have that 
exciting experience. The sun was low in the sky and we 
reluctantly rose to go. One can’t even look at hippos for 
ever. We had crossed the Pongolo on a punt and the 
natives worked the punt only until sundown, so we had to get 
away in time or be left to spend the night on the fever- 
stricken banks of the Pongolo. Again we slept at the 
Ubombo store that night. 

Our plans after this were vague and we consulted Mfoh- 
loza, who as usual in his kindly way came to the rescue. By 
this time he had become a real friend. He was an ideal 
travelling companion, and just as keen on showing us the 
wonders of the Bushveld as a boy with his first magic lantern. 
He was full of good stories of adventure in the wilds, and the 
author of two books, Jn Haunts of Wild Game, published by 
Blackwood in 1896, and Sport in East Central Africa, pub- 
lished by Rowland Ward. His intimate knowledge of the 
country and its people made his companionship interesting, 
and his vital way of expressing himself made one listen. He 
was ready, too (in his sixties), to die for the Union Jack—for 
the Flag question was just becoming a vital-one. Then hé 
was a lover of poetry and of Joseph Conrad. What more 
could we want in a guide through the Bushveld? I find all 
these great hunters have a vein of poetry in them. 

“Why not,”’ said Mfohloza, “‘come down into the Mfolozi 
Game Reserve and see the white rhino—the only place in the 
world where they exist. [There are some on the White Nile, 
I have since ascertained.] I must first wire to the Adminis- 
trator for permission to take you, and if I find on my return 
to Nongoma that I’ve too much work to allow me to-go 
myself, I’ll tell my Game Ranger to look after you. Pll 
provide you with a tent and cooking utensils, and all you'll 
have to do is to find blankets and food.” 

This plan sounded almost too good to be true. Next day 
back we went to Nongoma, visiting on our way a native chief 
who had been shot by his son. The young man had. been 
made to believe by a witch-doctor that his father’s evil eye 
was the cause of a child’s death, and had shot the old man in 
the back. We saw the old chief, who laughingly showed us 
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the wound, which was healing. The son was in gaol and 
unrepe..tant. 

At Nongoma we bought food and towels, hired blankets 
and linen from the hotel, and next day we were off to the 
Mfolozi Game Reserve, the Conservator sitting up most of the 
night to get through his work in order to come with us. Anne 
and I drove in our Chevrolet and he took down his lorry 
with our tent equipment, a Zulu guard, and a small boy to 
wash up. 

By sundown we had reached the Game Ranger’s camp, 
where we spent the night. The Ranger, Mr. Lightning, was 
unperturbed by the unexpected advent of two women. A 
‘man who lives among wild animals is always prepared for 
emergencies. We were welcomed and immediately he gave 
up his sleeping hut to Anne and myself for the night. A 
little white-haired man—who might well have been called 
“Lightning’—was darting about in khaki trousers and a 
pyjama jacket. This proved to be Mr. Sacerdote, of whom 
I had heard, an Italian gentleman who was in the Bushveld 
for the purpose of collecting animals for an American Zoo. 
He was the gentlest, mildest little man, with the manners of 
an Italian courtier. It was easy to imagine him handing 
round cups of tea—but trapping lions and rhinos! No. Yet 
he did it, and how he did it he told us that night as we sat 
under the Southern Cross, with the hyenas howling and the 
baboons barking not far off. After being trapped, the 
animals have to be won over, but never by fear, always by 
kindness, before they can be sent away. Sometimes a zebra 
drops dead with fright when caught. Some ships won’t take 
hyenas. 

Next morning we said good-bye to our car, and after 
breakfast under the shade of a tree started off for the Game 
Reserve. We had to tramp now, for the car could go no 
farther. There were thirteen of us—the Conservator and the 
Ranger, Anne and myself, four game-guards and five carriers 
(four women and one man). First we waded through long 
grass, then down a precipitous bank and through a dry river 
bed and into thick bush alive with birds, and after two miles 
we came to the Mfolozi River, which we had to cross. Com- 
ing to the bank we startled what is wrongly called in South 
Africa an “iguana’”’ sunning himself. An iguana is a South 
American animal, and the African creature which resembles 
the iguana is really a monitor. He plunged into the water, 
swimming with his head and neck well out, and scuttled 
away out of sight on an arm of sand. 

“The river is full of quicksands,” said the Conservator. 
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“You won’t mind letting a boy hold your hand?” After 
being carried on the back of one that seemed a trivial matter. 
The boy didn’t take my hand but held me firmly by the 
wrist. And indeed I was glad of the support when I felt 
myself sinking well over the ankles. Before I came through 
I was wet almost to the waist, with no means of changing, 
but that doesn’t matter in the Bushveld, you just dry in 
the sun. Anne in her plus fours was in a worse plight than I 
with my linen frock. As we put on shoes and stockings we 
watched an ant-lion dig himself into the sand with amazing 
speed. There is never a moment without something to see 
in the Bushveld. The sun was now very hot and we had yet 
several miles to go, but at midday we reached our camp in 
the heart of the rhino country. 

The Game Reserve is between the White and the Black 
Mfolozi, and our camp was on a bluff, three hundred feet 
above the White River, with a small and almost dry river on 
our left. After a rest we tramped off with cameras and guns. 
We saw wildebeest and zebra and some smaller buck, but alas! 
no white rhino. However, after our return I had a little 
treat all to myself. Wandering down among the rocks and 
bushes of the little river I heard grunts, and presently I saw 
a whole family of wart-hogs come down to the river to drink, 
and it was some time before they saw me and made off. 

Before we sat down to eat it was dark and we could not 
keep a candle alight for the wind—candles and an electric 
torch being our only means of lighting. We ate in the dark 
and we groped our way to bed in the dark. We were sleepirig 
on grass, over which we put kafir mats and then our bedding. 
Anne, having heard of snakes creeping in and coiling under 
people who slept in the Bushveld, spent what seemed hours 
in fastening ourselves down securely, and then there was the 
mathematical problem of making the mosquito curtain fit 
into the angles of the tent; but by the time we had got to 
this stage the wind had dropped and we could light a 
candle. 

“‘What time is it?” asked Anne. I looked at my watch. 
“Eight o’clock.” Anne, who never went to bed before 
twelve, frightened away the hyenas with her laughter. 

“T thought it was about eleven!” she said; “evidently the 
bad to lengthen our days is to eat and grope about in the 

k!? 

We could keep out snakes but we were not able to keep 
out ants or ticks or bush-cockroaches. The bigger ticks 
crawled up the mosquito curtains. The smaller ones that 
you can barely see ate us up. Having had distressful 
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experiences in Swaziland I had brought a bottle of lysol, but 
before I had remembered about it the mischief was done and 
we could only—scratch. The little brutes were there— 
imbedded in us. However, one must pay something for 
entrancing days in the Bushveld. 

Full of hopes of seeing the white rhino, next morning we 
were off at six after a biscuit and cup of tea (without milk), 
It was not long before we came upon a troop of wildebeest, 
followed by a troop of zebra, and we were able to watch them 
quite close for a long time without their getting our scent, 
and Anne got some good photographs with her cinema 
camera before they snorted off. We put up several wart- 
hogs and once Anne spotted a tusk in a wart-hog’s hole, 
“Stand back,” said Mfohloza, “and [ll get him out. Some- 
times they turn and rip your leg open if you're near.” He 
battered with his stick on the roof of the hole and out rushed 
the animal, Anne standing about twenty feet in front to get 
a photograph. Only a wild wart-hog, but it made our pulses 
beat faster. 

Our next excitement was a herd of buffalo which we saw 
from a height as they were feeding in the valley below, but 
we did not get near enough for a photograph. We stalked 
them for miles, but always they got our wind and moved on 
ahead. And then we trailed back to camp, having walked 
tweive miles on a biscuit and cup of tea and under a hot sun; 
it is good to test one’s powers of endurance. Again no 
white rhino. It was the first time the Conservator had ever 
been in the Reserve without seeing one and his only con- 
clusion was that they had moved out of the Reserve because 
grass was scarce after the dry summer; but we had seen the 
spoor several times in the dried-up mud where the rhinoceros 
had been wallowing, and once in the sand we saw a fresh 
spoor. We saw, too, the bark recently pulled off a tree by 
the black rhino, and places where he had been breaking down 
bush trees. 

When we got back to camp we lay down on the grass, too 
tired to eat and regardless of ticks, which became worse and 
worse, or rather our consciousness of their annoying habits 
increased! But the little black Argentine ants were also our 
deadly enemies. If the ticks ate us up the ants ate our food, 
invading everything that wasn’t tightly fastened down in a 
tin. We hung our meat, well wrapped up in paper, to a tree 
by string. The ants crawled up the tree and down the string 
and somehow got through the paper. It was the same with 
the cheese, and they even crawled into our sponges. They 
couldn’t get at the butter because that was in a glass jar with 
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a lid, but we left that in the sun and it turned to oil, never 
recovering its solidity. 

“What is wrong?” asked Anne once, seeing me pause over 
a plate of food which I had left on the ground for a minute. 

“My food is crawling with ants.” 

“Don’t make such a fuss,” said Anne. ‘“‘You’re not at 
the Ritz. Eat them!” This from Anne the Fastidious! 
But even birds won’t eat them because they taste so bitter! 

Next day we climbed the Impela Hill, which stands alone 
in the middle of the Reserve, about six hundred feet high, 
for if there were white rhino in the Reserve from here surely 
we should see them, thought Mfohloza. Again we had no 
luck, but we saw other good things looking down on the 
plain: koodoo walking like lords of the earth at their leisure, 
zebra, wart-hog, a beautiful red mountain-reed-buck spring- 
ing up quite near—and it whistled too—and later on I had a 
close view of a magnificent water-buck stalking through the 
bush. Then we had some excitement with a wildebeest. It 
was the close season, but it is always permissible for those in 
charge to shoot a wildebeest because these animals are over- 
plentiful and get more than their share of grass, and this day 
the Conservator told Mr. Lightning to shoot one for the boys, 
who do not often get meat. Anne, anxious to get a cinema 
photograph, followed the Ranger when he went after the 
wildebeest—an old bull. He fired, wounding the animal, 
who made as if to dash away through the bush, but suddenly 
turning he faced Anne with head down and charged. Before 
he had gone far, however, another shot laid him low—Anne’s 
photograph remains incomplete. 

Late that afternoon we set off back to the Ranger’s hut. 
I had put on a bathing dress under a coat and skirt, meaning 
to swim the river this time rather than walk in wet clothes 
and sink in the sands. It was just as easy to be grabbed by 
a crocodile wading as swimming. But the river had gone 
down, and the water wasn’t deep enough to swim. Still, it 
was a joy to get wet, but not so easy to dress afterwards on a 
slippery rock under a krantz, with a thousand baboons bark- 
ing at one in the dusk, and I had forgotten a towel. The 
thought occurred to me: “Supposing the others should 
forget I’m here and go off, leaving me with the baboons.” 
But they didn’t. 

How the hyenas howled that night, coming very near our 
camp after the wildebeest meat. Anne and I loved the wild 
thrill of their weird staccato wail, leaving off with a sudden 
sob each time. We were reluctantly returning to civilization 
next day and this we felt was our swan song. 
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We had to catch a train for Durban, and seventeen miles 
away was a derelict railway station called Somkele. The 
station and the line were closing down, and our train—a 
goods train—was to be the last torun. The coal-mines in the 
district for which the line (at the expense of the taxpayer) 
had been made, had proved valueless. The miners had gone, 
the hotel had closed, and such a depressing environment I had 
not seen since I had passed through Breyten on our way to 
Swaziland. No one knew when the train would go, so we 
got there, driven by Mfohloza in his lorry, at twelve o’clock, 
and waited on a cold and windy day for five hours at this 
bleak and battered station, devoid of life except for a fever- 
ridden young stationmaster from the Highlands, who 
invited us into his office, and he wired down the line for a 
coach to be sent up for us. The coach arrived at five, and in 
the train we spent thirteen hours. Back to civilization in a 
hotel with soft carpet and white linen, English chamber- 
maids, carnations in silver vases, and butter in a lordly dish 
instead of in a jam-pot into which you dived your knife when 
necessary, and no more ticks except those we had already 
collected, refusing to be charmed away by all the allurements 
of the Durban chemists. Back to civilization, yes, but some 
day we mean to return to see the N’kandhla Forest and the 
Bird Sanctuary at St. Lucia Bay. 

Anne’s cinema films are a great success. We see our- 
selves stalking through the bush, and the wildebeest and the 
zebra feeding peacefully, then making off; and those taken at 
the old wounded chief’s kraal are particularly good. 

“In my wildest dreams I have never thought of myself as 
a cinema star,” I remarked. 

“Our Lady of the Bushveld comes out well,” added Anne. 
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THE VIRGINIA REBELLION OF 1676 


Ar& there ten people in this country conscious of the fact 
that exactly a hundred years before the American War of 
Independence our then leading colony, Virginia, broke out 
into open rebellion? I doubt it! But ‘“‘Bacon’s rebellion,” 
to all Americans pretending to any historical knowledge, is 
held as the most dramatic political event in the one hundred 
and seventy years of their colonial history. Now Virginia, 
though on but slender grounds, delights, as all the world 
knows, to call herself the ‘‘Cavalier State.’’ With the close 
of the Civil War the Colony, already forty years old and in 
going order, received a sensible addition to its normal supply 
of immigrants, from persons of all degrees who had been 
ruined in various ways by taking the King’s side, or had 
merely objected to the prospect of Puritan rule. The same 
wave went to Barbados, whose local loyalists had fought 
hard in arms against Cromwellian rule. Virginia had 
accepted it at the first sight of a ship of war, and been quite 
contented under the trifling change of officials it involved. 
Among the new immigrants due to the war went a few gentle- 
men of good family, which in the fervid imagination of their 
remote descendants have been magnified into something like 
@ serious shift of the ruined aristocracy of England into the 
backwoods of Virginia. Recent American and even Vir- 
ginian historians have been playing brutal havoc with this 
romantic and gratifying fancy, so dear to the picturesque 
writers of the South and American novelists generally.* The 
“Cavalier ancestor” did not appear, it now seems, till about 
1820, concurrently with Walter Scott’s novels which created 
quite a furore in the then rather ill-supplied bookshelves of 
sentimental Southerners. It even gave them curious affec- 
tations of speech, which I can affirm from experience were 
still in common use in the ’seventies and ’eighties—and may 
be still: an undiscriminating craze for archaic epithets such as 
“knightly,” “courtly,” “chivalrous,” and so on. With this 
phase sprang up the “Cavalier ancestor” that Washington, 
though himself descended from Royalist stock, and his friends 
in the eighteenth century never heard of nor ever mention 
in the abundant private correspondence surviving from that 
rather great period. Not that the American novelist will ever 
accept this blow to one of his or her pet conceptions. But it 


* See Professor Morison (Havard and Oxford), recent History of the United 
States; Professor Eckenrode, Virginia in the Revolution ; and others, 
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isa cold fact all the same. So it seems hard that the “‘Cavalier” 
colorty should have been the first and the only one seriously 
to rise against the authority of the King, whose reaccession 
they are said, with slight evidence, to have toasted so 
vigorously! 

Now in 1676 there were about 40,000 white people in 
Virginia, mainly English stock, with very few Scots or Irish, 
and as yet only 2,000 negro slaves. All nominally Church of 
England by law, they occupied as yet about a dozen counties, 
administered as such after the English fashion, for great land- 
owners and slave-owners such as arose in the next century 
had barely developed. The whole country was a community 
of freeholders with partly cleared farms of 500 to 800 acres, 
mostly doing their own labour; for slavery was but just 
beginning, while only a tenth of the population was convict 
or indentured labour, and no free white man with a boundless 
back country to select land from ever worked for wages. 
Only the sea-coast district—Tidewater—was as yet occupied. 
Threaded by tidal rivers, most of the plantations had ready 
transport for their crops to ships straight from England. In 
the higher country behind, pioneers and poor men were 
hacking farms out of the woods and periodically fighting 
Indians. The little capital was Jamestown, created by the 
first settlers of 1609. Here was the State-House, the 
Governor’s residence, and about twenty other houses. There 
was a Governor with a nominated Council, as Upper House, 
and an elecied assembly of burgesses from each county. Sir 
William Berkeley, a staunch King’s man, had in 1676 been 
out thirty-five years, and save in the Cromwellian interlude 
been Governor the whole time—popular with the people and 
happy in his life, incidentally breeding horses and culti- 
vating orchards. ‘““The finest country under the sun,” he 
told his friends at Court on his rare visits home. Poor old 
Sir William, he was to have asad ending! But everything in 
this year, so far as he and his friends, the larger plan‘ers, 
knew, was as serene as ever, the sky apparently cloudless. 
Now there was a certain young Englishman of twenty-eight, 
Nathaniel Bacon, cadet of that well-known family, and not 
long in the colony. An elderly, well-to-do relative of the 
same name, a leading man on the Governor’s Council, had 
apparently brought him out and settled him and his wife 
near the frontier not far below the present site of Richmond, 
where the James river meeting the first rapids ceases to be a 
highway. Bacon senior, “wealthy and politick, designed the 
young man for his heir.” He lived to regret it! There had 
been, not long before, serious trouble with the western Indians, 
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and some bad faith shown by certain Virginia commanders, 
which had gieatly irritated berke'ey. There was now some 
recrudexence of the trouble, including outrages in young 
Bacon’s neighbourhood and the killing of two of his own 
servan.s. ‘lhen followed the usual gaihering of armed and 
moun.ed settlers from near the frontier, Bacon himself, 
obviously a born leader, however hot-headed and unwise, a 
“known hater of Indians,” being elected to the command ; 
but for this a commission from the Governor, sixty miles 
down river at Jamestown, was necessary. Permission to 
take acticn was granted, but not so Bacon’s commission as 
commander, probably with good reason. To shorien a long 
and involved story most quainily and vividly told by con- 
temporary writers, Bacon disregarded orders sent by a 
special messenger and led his forces against the Indians, 
killed one hundred and fifty of them and temporarily relieved 
the frontier from further danger. The Governor was in a 
furious rage at this contempt of his authority, and started 
westward with an armed force to arrest Bacon. But Bacon 
had suddenly become a popular hero. Grievances, real and 
supposed, had been see. hing in the colony for some time, and 
Berkeley had not lcng left Jamestown for the west when he 
heard that the whole country behind him was in revolt and 
shouting “Bacon! Bacon!” The Governor now hurried back 
to Jamestown, and remedied one cause of dissatisfaction by 
dismissing the House of Assembly, which had sat for sixteen 
years—ever since the Restoration, in fact, and in the popular 
view had become the tool of the Governor and his friends. 
For Virginia, like all other old English colonies save New 
England, had inevitably developed an oligarchy, or ‘‘aristoc- 
racy” if you like, comprised of those who had come most 
successfully through the hard pioneering period into comfort 
and gentility, with others who perhaps more recently had 
brought out sufficient money to establish themselves well 
from the start. Local government of all kinds had naturally 
fallen into the hands of this class, while an immense majority 
of plain farmers, merging into frontiersmen, mainly illiterate, 
for there were no schools, and all busy struggling for a liveli- 
hood, accepted the situation. Now, however, there had 
been grumblings and mutterings, democratic ideas were in 
the air, and Bacon, a most fluent, popular speaker, whether 
from mere passion, ambition, or what not, used his prestige as 
an Indian fighter to set up as a champion of popular rights. 
His fiery speeches echced the popular grievances far and 
wide throughout the colony. To wit, the appointment of 
one class to all offices, the iniquity of the taxes—taxes always 
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have seemed superfluous to backwoods settlers!—the sup- 
posed financial corruption at Headquarters, the limitation of 
the franchise to freeholders (a century later only freeholders 
were voting in Virginia!), and last but not least, the much- 
abused and little-understood Navigation Laws of the Mother 
Country, which American experts now declare were on the 
whole equitable to both parties. 

With a new election under wholesale illegal voting the 
fiery Bacon as member for his backwoods county now 
descended the river with a crowd of supporters to Jamestown, 
where under the guns of a warship he was at once arrested by 
Berkeley. The little capital was thronged. Bacon was 
brought up before the old Governor in the State House, 
But his “rich and politick’”’ relative had interceded for his 
turbulent heir. “Have you forgot to be a gentleman, Mr, 
Bacon?” ‘No, may it please Your Honour.” Sir William 
then released him on parole, and Bacon senior induced the 
young man, though reluctantly, to read aloud a long, written 
apology to Berkeley. 

All was now forgiven, and the newly elected Assembly 
filed upstairs to enact all kinds of radical laws, known after- 
wards as ‘“Bacon’s laws,” to be swept away after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion. Suddenly “‘the bruit went round” 
that Bacon had fled. He had; and the next thing heard 
was that he was descending on Jamestown with six hundred 
armed men. Berkeley hastily summoned the train-bands 
from the “home counties,” but disaffection had reached even 
these, and only a hundred men turned up; so with drum 
and trumpets Bacon drew up his “horse and foot” in front of 
the State House. Berkeley and his council came out to 
meet this audacious young rebel, the former in a rage, and 
tearing open his shirt-front walked up to Bacon. “Here! 
shoot me! ’Fore God a fair mark—shoot.” Bacon dis- 
claimed all murderous intentions, but demanded only a com- 
mission against the Indians. Despite his fair words, how- 
ever, he followed the Governor into the hall with menacing 
and insulting gestures, and proceeded to harangue the bur- 
gesses in session upstairs on the grievances: “‘the exorbitant 
taxes and calamities of this deplorable country.” ‘Damn my 
blood,” he shouted, “Tl kill Governor, Council, Assembly, 
and all.” His men in the meantime had their weapons 
trained on the windows and on the terrified members of both 
Houses. Thus, and by such means, he exacted a commission 
as General of all the forces in the country against the Indians, 
but actually with a view to doing as he pleased. There is 
long and entertaining account of all this rioting by a county 
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member present. It was now midsummer, and Bacon pro- 
ceeded to traverse the older counties, gathering followers as 
he went and disarming all the Berkeleyites, for half the 
country was in arms. A few loyal gentlemen, however, 
raised bodies of horse to march against Bacon, which largely 
melted away when met by the latter’s impassioned oratory 
instead of by his “‘swords and fusils.” About four thousand 
men altogether were on the warpath this way or that, through 
the forest trails or along the rough roads of this queer old 
Virginia, while at the county court-houses men by the score were 
being sworn in to Bacon’s standard by persuasion or threats. 

In the meantime Sir William, having in despair visited 
the most loyal county of Gloucester, but in vain, had taken 
ship for the oversea district of Accomac, sixty miles away, 
and from its rude amphibious population, by promising them 
the lands of the rebels, had collected some thousand or so 
indifferent men. Bacon, when news of all this reached him, 
headed back for Jamestown, to find the Governor already 
there with his Accomac rabble. He had thrown up an earth- 
work to protect his little capital. Bacon proceeded to 
throw up a counter-work. For the protection of those raising 
it, he meanly planted beside them several lady relatives of 
Berkeley’s supporters whom they had captured, ‘“whereat 
the pore gentilwomen were mightily astonished shivering 
there in the moonlight.” On his way down the country 
Bacon had summoned a great meeting of all the notables, 
which was largely attended, either from fear, sympathy, or 
curiosity. After much haranguing by the “General,” as he 
was now called, a document was presented for signature 
swearing allegiance to Bacon and “the people,” quite in later 
style, to depose Berkeley, and if troops were sent from Eng- 
land to fight them. All, of course, after the English pattern 
in “the name of the King.” Formal complaint had already 
been sent over to Charles by the Baconians. But Berkeley 
had written privately describing the situation and asking for 
troops. Numbers took this strange oath of allegiance to 
Bacon and the House of Burgesses, but a minority, mostly of 
the better sort, refused such extreme measures. Bacon did 
not take long to rout the Accomac men and capture James- 
town, which he promptly burnt to the ground, Berkeley 
again taking refuge in his ships. The rebel leader, making 
his headquarters at he Governor’s country house near 
Jamestown, did many thousand pounds’ worth of damage in 
the neighbourhood, foolishly and ungratefully not even 
sparing his kindly old relative, to whose intervention he had 
owed his liberty. 
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Now there were two middle-aged conspirators who had 
quietly encouraged the hot-headed young Bacon through all 
these doings and were now with him; one of them, Laurence, 
was an Oxford man whose learning and scholarship was the 
admiration of the little society: ‘“‘Thoughtful Mr. Laurence,” 
as he is quaintly termed. He had lost a suit, however, 
through the Governor and presumably money, and was 
reduced to keeping the chief “Ordinary,” a hot-bed of 
sedition, in Jamestown—hence his bias. The other con- 
spirator behind the fiery Bacon was one Drummond, a 
shrewd Scotchman who had been Governor of the little 
settlement which later became North Carolina. His revo- 
lutionary views may, perhaps, have been sincere. These two 
conspirators now came out into the open with Bacon. Two 
great-grandfathers of Washington, paternal and maternal, 
oddly enough, were among the sufferers from Bacon’s 
excesses in and around Jamestown. 

Berkeley had again fled oversea to Accomac. Yet at the 
very moment when Bacon seemed everywhere triumphant, 
his end and that of his cause was at hand. For, pursuing 
what seemed a triumphant course towards some yet un- 
visited districts, probably with malaria—the autumnal scourge 
of that country—already upon him and wrought up by mental 
excitement and bodily exertions, he died on the banks of the 
York river in October. “Thoughtful Mr. Laurence’ was 
with him, and profound secrecy was observed as to the place 
of his burial, lest Berkeley, if he regained power, should gibbet 
his remains. His coffin, loaded with stones, is supposed to 
have been dropped into the York river. With Bacon’s 
death the immediate collapse of the rebellion showed his 
extraordinary powers. His meteoric career had lasted less 
than five months, in which time he had brought the whole 
fabric of government into chaos and the colony into a state 
of revolt or confusion. It is impossible in these few pages to 
do justice to this strange business or follow in detail the 
many conflicting issues and causes which marked the course 
of this strange revolt. Beyond doubt most of the sub- 
stantial class would have nothing to do with Bacon unless 
compelled to, but certainly two-thirds of the population, 
including several prominent people, were heartily with the 
young rebel. But what could be the latter’s motives, one 
may well ask? He had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain, short of complete independence of England, which even 
he, save in his wilder moments, could hardly have contem- 
plated. He had been actually put on the Governor’s Council, 
an obvious tribute to the ability of so young and newly 
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arrived a settler. He was well educated, and had been called 
to the Bar at Gray’s Inn, and travelled widely in Europe with 
his young wife. It is hinted that his extravagance had been 
the cause of his immigration—more than likely as the 
younger son of a Norfolk squire. But he was also Bacon 
senior’s heir. Even to the last, before he was hopelessly 
committed, the old gentleman had promised him immediate 
financial benefits if he would only cease his dangerous 
courses and sue for pardon. But the young man would 
listen to no one. The glamour of leadership and acclama- 
tions of the populace had turned his head, shrewd and capable 
in many ways as he must have been. Some American his- 
torians hold him out as a martyr patriot, a sort of Washing- 
ton and Patrick Henry rolled into one, and really out at all 
costs for the abolition of grievances which seemed to him, 
particularly as a new-comer, more serious than they actually 
were. He doubtless only looked at the Navigation Laws 
from one angle, while the anti-democratic atmosphere he 
professed to resent was inevitable in all colonies where a 
substantial and educated minority practically controlled an 
illiterate, scattered mass. Even New England, with its 
higher educational standards and keen republicanism, as 
everyone knows, fell a good deal into the hands of its leading 
families. Bacon, too, was naturally enraged at the Gover- 
nor’s refusal to recognize his success against the Indians, 
though probably Berkeley had some good reasons for mis- 
trusting so inexperienced and heady a youth, who showed 
later that he took no thought for the misery his vanity and 
passion were bringing on his recently adopted country. 
Berkeley now returned to the mainland, and from all 
parts of the colony men hastened to send in their submission 
—all save those who had gone too far to hope for pardon. 
Such were hunted out with unremitting ardour by the 
Governor’s now zealous forces. ‘The ‘Thoughtful Mr. 
Laurence” escaped into the Indian country and was heard 
of no more. Drummond was captured and brought to 
Berkeley, who said he had never been so glad to see anyone 
in his life and that he should hang that very afternoon— 
which he did. Gibbets were erected in the various districts, 
and were decorated in due course by some twenty to thirty 
victims, though many, of course, escaped into the back- 
country. ‘The laws passed by the Assembly under Bacon’s 
influence, “Bacon’s laws,” as they were called, were duly 
annulled. By January the hunt for rebels and their punish- 
ment was over, and an English fleet bringing a battalion of 
the Guards arrived—the first British regulars to land in 
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America. It also brought three Commissioners—Sir John 
Berry, Sir Herbert Jefferies, and Colonel Morrison—to investi- 
gate the affairs of Virginia, all able men. There was nothing 
now for the soldiers to do but perhaps dance with the rustic 
Virginia ladies, as did their ill-fated successors. who fell with 
Braddock just eighty years later, with their more sophisti- 
cated great-granddaughters. The general opinion seems to 
have been that Berkeley was too harsh. He was a choleric, 
though brave old man. It is difficult to reconcile the extra- 
vagant praises which the Virginia historians lavish on his 
genial qualities, for all the years of his Governorship, with the 
vindictive way in which they greet his departure. For he 
went home early in 1677 to tell his side of the story to the 
King, who is said to have remarked: ““That old fool has hung 
more men in that naked country than I for the murder of 
my father.”” He intended to return to his Governorship and 
his Virginia wife, his horses and his orchards. But an 
apparently cold reception by the King is said to have broken 
his heart. At any rate he died in July. His widow married 
again, Virginia recovered her poise, began importing negro 
slaves by the thousand, developed the aristocracy on which 
it has always prided itself with a good deal of picturesque 
exaggeration, and had no more truck with social equality, 
universal franchise, or any such nonsense till the revolu- 
tionary war, when the oligarchs, who themselves started it in 
Virginia, had to submit as a result to a great deal of “‘levelling- 
up.” And when Jefferson broke up the large estates, scores 
of farmers with a few negroes started a fresh batch of “old 
Virginia families,” which by the decade after the Civil War, in 
that uncritical atmosphere, had accumulated all sorts of 
ancestral stories in three or four generations, while some even 
of this recent batch really believed that they were descended 
from English nobles deprived of their estates by Cromwell, 
so widely had the legend spread.* 
A. G. BRADLEY 


* It is worth noting that the old West India families whose claims of origin 
and long occupation were at least as great as those of the mainland never 
cultivated this pose—in the world’s eye at any rate. Yet they owned indi- 
vidually ten times as many slaves and drew many times the revenue of the 
others. They lived more sumptuously and kept in constant touch, through 
ships and regiments and more frequent visits home, with English Society— 
while their heiresses, as we all know, often figured on the London marriage 
market. From all these things Virginia, with negligible exceptions, remained 
entirely isolated. 
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It is fashionable in some quarters to ascribe the shortcomings 
of Responsible Statesmen to the growth of Democracy, which 
has increasingly placed political power in the hands of the 
more ignorant and reckless sections of the community. This 
development, we are told, has constrained our public men to 
abate their natural austerity in order that their actions may 
be intelligible to the masses, who would misunderstand and 
resent anything that did not conform to their own prejudices 
and sentiments. This, that, or the other line of conduct or 
policy, we are assured, might have been all very well in the 
‘good old days ’’ when votes were restricted to intelligence 
and property and Ministers could appeal to a public animated 
by a similar code to their own, but it would not be “ practical 
politics > nowadays when the fate of Governments is in the 
hands of the million who are liable to be carried away by the 
unscrupulous propaganda of a popular Press playing on their 
credulity. In other words, “ public opinion” has become 
the whipping boy of professional politicians of all parties who 
debit their failures to the very régime that they have set up 
and made a demi-god of and which, on their own showing, 
they fight great wars to preserve and perpetuate. 

It is always consoling to find a formula that, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins and explains away one’s own 
errors, especially in the case of men to whom an assumption 
of infallibility is part of their stock-in-trade. But the more 
one reads history and studies politics and politicians at 
various epochs, the more sceptical one becomes concerning 
the accepted theory that it is Democracy that has demoral- 
ized our public men, rather than our public men that 
demoralize Democracy, by making it a pretext for their 
ineptitude. The suggestion that the British public is respon- 
sible for British Statesmanship by demanding the article 
that is usually supplied is sheer calumny. Whenever our 
people are allowed by the politicians to know the truth con- 
cerning any great issue, whether in peace or war, they 
invariably rise to the occasion, and their salutary influence 
prevents whatever Government may be in power from 
exhibiting that vacillation and timidity that are too often 
the most conspicuous attributes of Downing Street. To 
take notorious instances: it was public opinion expressed by 
@ powerful and popular Press that kept a Liberal Government 
up to the mark in August 1914 and prevented the majority 
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of Ministers from running away from the Mailed Fist. But 
for this revolt, led by Lord Northcliffe, Europe would now be 
under the jack-boot of the Prussian Junker, The Times would 
be printed in German, and the Bank of England would in all 
probability be reckoning in that same melodious language 
any assets that still remained to it. It was likewise the fear 
of the British public that enheartened a Conservative Govern- 
ment to stand up to the miniature Lenins of the T.U.C. at 
the hour of the General Strike, when every rabbit in the 
entourage of the Prime Minister was squeaking “ concilia- 
tion ’’ and “ compromise ’’—though once the crisis was over 
and the danger disappeared every rabbit honestly believed 
that it had played the part of a lion. There has, however, 
been so much timidity on so many matters in Ministerial 
circles in the interval as to encourage the idea that, so far as 
the Cabinet was concerned, the defeat of the General Strike 
was in the nature of one of those glorious flukes in which our 
history happily abounds. 

Although generalization is usually too general to be 
accurate, it would not be extravagant to distinguish between 
Politicians and the Public—at any rate in this country—by 
reference to the phrase not infrequently in the minds of 
Front-benchers, and occasionally on their lips, “‘ I tremble 
to think,” whereas the national slogan in the hour of danger 
is always “‘ Be not afraid.”” However, this opens up a con- 
troversy on which much might be said on either side, and as 
the Talking Men are adepts in defending themselves—how- 
ever supine in safeguarding national interests—they could, 
no doubt, make out a plausible case for each of their gaffes, 
however damning their cumulative effect. But unless 
Responsible Statesmanship is to be deemed a contradiction 
in terms, they have no right to transfer those blunders that 
are worse than crimes to the shoulders of others, least of all 
a Democracy that is habitually kept in the dark on all great 
affairs until it is too late for the situation to be saved. Nor 
should we assist historians to slur over the failures of former 
Governments in the interests of one or other Political Party, 
or for the purpose of bolstering up spurious reputations. It 
is only by knowing the truth, by facing the facts, by seeing 
things as they were or are, that we can ever hope to set up a 
standard of statesmanship that is the only solid security 
against those rash and ruinous experiments to which com- 
munities resign themselves in despair of being well and 
wisely ruled by the Politicians that Providence has provided 
them with. 

It so happens that recently serious students of public 
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affairs have been furnished with a striking object lesson in 
the working of British Statesmanship in the palmy days of 
the eighteenth century that goes a long way to confirm the 
heterodox opinion advanced in this article—namely, that the 

liticians, rather than the people, are at fault. Indeed, from 
what is called the Democratic standpoint, the tragedy of 
Admiral Byng is distinctly encouraging, because as one reads 
the fascinating pages of the really brilliant book in which 
Mr. Bryan Tunstall has for the first time told the whole 
melancholy story, one realizes that it would be impossible for 
persons in authority nowadays to perpetrate the series of 
outrages that culminated on the Quarter-deck of the 
Monarque on March 14, 1757, when a British Admiral was 
butchered in order to save the skins of one of the most 
cowardly and corrupt coteries of politicians that ever mis- 
governed our long-suffering country.* Until the appearance 
of this absorbing volume, which I defy anyone to leave un- 
finished, Admiral Byng was chiefly famous for provoking 
Voltaire’s cynical epigram in Candide: 


*** Who is the stout man who has just been killed 
with so much ceremony?’ asked Candide (who had by 
this time arrived at Portsmouth). 

“** Tt is an admiral,’ was the answer. 

*** Why was this admiral killed?’ 

*** Tt is because he has not killed enough people. He 
fought a French admiral, and it was found that he had 
not got near enough to him.’ 

*** But,’ said Candide, ‘the French admiral was as 
far from the English admiral as the latter was from the 
foriner.’ 

““*That is undeniable,’ was the answer, ‘ but in this 
country it is a good thing to periodically kill an admiral, 
in order to encourage the others.’ ”’ 


Byng never was, nor ever could be, a popular hero—there 
was nothing attractive about his personality or dramatic in 
his career. He ultimately obtained high command more by 
good luck and routine than by achievement, though he doubt- 
less owed his start in the Navy to being the son of a distin- 
guished father who had defeated an inferior Spanish fleet in 
an action off Cape Passaro in 1718, for which he was made 
Admiral of the Fleet and created Viscount Torrington. It 
so happened that his ill-starred son John entered the Navy 


* Admiral Byng and the Loss of Minorca, by Brian Tunstall, Lecturer, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich (Philip Allan & Co., Quality House, Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1). 16s. net. 
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the very year of his father’s famous feat, in which he took 
part, being among the boarders of the Spanish flagship. 
During the next twenty years he steadily, though not too 
rapidly, climbed the naval ladder, becoming captain of a 
20-gun frigate, the Gibraltar, in 1727, after which he suc- 
cessively commanded the Falmouth (50 guns), the Augusta 
(60), the Portland (50), and the Sunderland (60). The War 
of Austrian Succession began in 1740, but Byng saw nothing 
of its earlier operations, being sent out in 1742 “‘ to supervise 
the Newfoundland Fisheries,” and as “‘ Senior Naval Officer 
on the Station he held the formal post of Governor of New- 
foundland, returning two years later as Flag-Captain to Sir 
Charles Hardy in the St. George—an ominous appointment 
(as our author observes), for it was in this ship twelve years 
later that he was tried for his life.” He became Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue in 1745 at the age of 41, after twenty- 
seven years’ service. There had been nothing in the least 
striking so far, or indeed anything of special interest in his 
career, as he had seen but little fighting since his original 
baptism of fire. The golden age of the British Navy had not 
yet dawned, and it was not uncommon for drawn battles to 
be fought that should have ended decisively and probably 
would have done so had the admirals concerned not allowed 
themselves to be petrified by the “ Fighting Instructions ” 
of Authority, which destroyed initiative, impaired moral, 
and produced a harvest of painful recriminations from every 
important engagement. Byng had the misfortune to be 
mixed up with some of these cases, and the experience prob- 
ably accentuated that pessimism that inspired him to take a 
lugubrious view of almost any undertaking in which he was 
involved and should, in effect, have disqualified him for 
supreme command, as nothing is more catching than 
Defeatism, either in peace or war. 

In the summer of 1745 the combined French and Spanish 
fleets had left Toulon and were brought to action by Admiral 
Matthews, which, as Mr. Bryan Tunstall observes, “‘ resulted 
in more mutual recriminations and courts-martial than have 
been provoked by any Naval battle before or since. Byng, 
who was lucky enough to have been absent from the Mediter- 
ranean on this disastrous occasion, was now made a member 
of the court by which Lestock was tried, and apparently 
concurred in the extraordinary verdict which acquitted the 
Vice-Admiral in keeping to the absolute letter of the fighting 
instructions.’”’ That autumn he was appointed to command 
one of the small squadrons collected in Home waters, which, 
under Admiral Vernon, were charged with the task of, pre- 
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venting the French fleet from supporting the Young Pre- 
tender. The next year (1746), as a member of the court- 
martial that tried Admiral Matthews, “ he concurred in a yet 
more extraordinary verdict which found the Commander-in- 
chief guilty of ‘diverse breaches of duty’ which were ‘a 
principal cause of the miscarriage of His Majesty’s Fleet.’ ”’ 
That autumn (1746) he hoisted his flag in the Superb (60) and 
joined the Mediterranean Fleet as Second in Command to 
Admiral Medley. In expressing his thanks for this new 
command in a private letter to the Duke of Bedford, Byng 
characteristically observed: “‘I do not think myself equal 
to the task I am going to undertake.’”’ He was deputed to 
protect the Lerin Islands, a useful base in promoting our 
successful blockade of Toulon, but he could only see the 
difficulties that beset him. ‘‘I cannot flatter myself that I 
shall have it in my power to prevent them ”’; and again, “ all 
I can do is to keep ships plying about the islands.’ In the 
circumstances it was not surprising that the islands were 
lost, through his being driven to sea by a gale, but so little 
was he held to blame for this contretemps that he was pro- 
moted Vice-Admiral of the Blue (July 15, 1747), and on the 
death of Admiral Medley succeeded to the Mediterranean 
command. But a third of his ships were ordered home, and 
in the following spring (1748), being no longer in sufficient 
strength both “to seal Toulon completely” and “to main- 
tain a general blockade of the whole coast . . . he decided to 
adopt the second alternative.”” On May 12th he was pro- 
moted Vice-Admiral of the Red and came home in July at 
the close of the war, leaving our permanent Mediterranean 
squadron at the paltry figure of seven ships. ‘‘ Such was the 
public career of the man who at the age of forty-three had 
risen to the exalted rank of Vice-Admiral, during a war 
lasting nine years, without ever once commanding a squadron 
or even a single ship in any important action. But if Byng 
had never distinguished himself, he had certainly never 
failed, and in the tragic collapse of reputations which the 
war produced, the Government was only too willing to recog- 
nize the merits of an officer who through no fault of his own 
had had little chance of making any gross mistakes.” That 
he was not an ingratiating personage is clear from the evidence 
of that expert on men, Horace Walpole, who, when the crash 
came and the diarist’s sense of justice was outraged, declared: 
“T can appeal to God,” he writes, “ that I never spoke to 
Mr. Byng in my life, nor had the most distant acquaintance 
with any of his family. The man I never saw but in the 
streets or in the House of Commons, and there I thought his 
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carriage haughty and disgusting . . . from the clamours of 
the world, I was carried away with the multitude in believing 
he had not done his duty. . . . When his pamphlet appeared, 
I read it, and found he had been cruelly and scandalously 
treated. . . . He was, if I may be allowed the expression, a 
coward of his glory, not of his life; with regard to that, poor 
man, he had an opportunity of showing he was a hero.” 
After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle Byng sat for Rochester 
in the House of Commons without making any mark on that 
assembly, which he probably despised as being mainly com- 
posed of “‘landlubbers ”’ who had been nowhere and done 
nothing. Thus a not particularly stirring career gave every 
promise of a humdrum ending, had not fate elected to pay 
one of its strangest tricks by casting the Admiral for a tragic 
role. The Government of the day, when the drama opened 
that ended a year later, on the Quarter-deck of the Monarque, 
may not unfairly be described as a collection of Tammany 
Hall Whigs, all of whom, in Sir Robert Walpole’s biting 
phrase, “had their price.” They were kept together by no 
mutual attachment or attraction, nor by any common con- 
victions, but simply by “the cohesive power of public 
plunder.” They had got their noses into the national bin 
and meant to keep them there at all costs. In every age and 
every climate, whether under Monarchic, Aristocratic, or 
Democratic Government, professional politicians regard their 
respective communities as existing for their exclusive benefit. 
It is usually a case, whatever may be the form of the con- 
stitution and whether the voters be few or many, of ‘‘ Govern- 
ment of the people by the politicians for the politicians.” It 
was emphatically so in England in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, when public spirit was at a lamentably low 
ebb and there was no machinery whatsoever for keeping 
Ministers up to the mark. There was no Press—or anything 
remotely resembling a Press—nothing but a few scattered 
and penurious pamphleteers. Public meetings were un- 
known, the art of popular agitation had, in fact, not yet been 
invented, and any faint manifestations of dissatisfaction in 
budding industrial centres were derisory in the eyes of 
statesmen who controlled the House of Commons through 
their rotten boroughs and the House of Lords by the various 
favours they could dispense throughout the Peerage, which, 
moreover, monopolized no small proportion of political 
offices. It was an ideal system had there been any idealist 
to exploit it, or indeed any statesmanship worthy of the 
name. But with a figure of fun, such as the Duke of New- 
castle, at the head of affairs the whole business of politics 
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was little better than burlesque, and the chief marvel is that 
we survived such ministrations. So in the England of the 
twentieth century wonder is occasionally expressed that we 
are able to bear the manifold burdens with which the country 
has been saddled by post-war Governments who consider that 
candles exist in order to be burnt at both ends. 

Necessarily the British Navy suffered under such a 
régime, and in truth, apart from brilliant and isolated episodes, 
it had not greatly distinguished itself in the late war in which, 
as already noted, there had been too many courts-martial. 
Its heroic age was to come. ‘“‘ Reform” was in the minds of 
its more intelligent officers, and the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, Lord Anson, was a sailor of repute who had circum- 
navigated the globe, defeated a French squadron, and 
captured £3,000,000 worth of enemy goods. But unluckily 
he had married the daughter of the Lord Chancellor, Hard- 
wicke, which brought him into the political swim, and he 
gradually seems to have lost his zeal for the sea and to have 
sunk, in some respects, to the level of other politicians, to 
have acquired their code of conduct, and to be prepared to 
regard the Navy as their convenience. Under a prime jobber 
such as Newcastle it would have been hard enough for any 
admiral, however able and determined, to keep the Fleet out of 
politics, but being married into the Ministry, and so to speak 
one of the gang, it was doubly hard for Anson. He tried to 
make proper appointments and to get the service run on 
more businesslike lines, but the Prime Minister, though the 
common laughing-stock of his own and subsequent centuries, 
carried too many guns for an unsophisticated sailor. It 
would be impossible to imagine two men more unlike than 
the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Stanley Baldwin, but there is 
a striking similarity in the strength of their respective politi- 
cal positions. Newcastle was the figurehead of the Party 
identified with the ‘‘ Glorious Revolution ”’ that emancipated 
England from the Stuarts, whose restoration was always a 
possibility should the Whigs be discarded and the country 
left at the mercy of a Tory régime hopelessly tarred with the 
Jacobite brush. So far the Hanoverians had not been 
brilliant, but they were preferable to Old and Young Pre- 
tenders, and irksome as was the Whig domination there was 
no reason to suppose that the only alternative would do any 
better. So in our day a greatly respected and eminently 
likeable Prime Minister, of unblemished character and dis- 
interested outlook, owes his position less perhaps to his own 
virtues which are handicapped by his preferring to drift 
rather than to drive, than to the fact that he represents our 
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emancipation from an odious Coalition, and that any disaster 
to his Government would be followed by a resurrection of 
Coalition in one shape or form—either a Centre Party com- 
posed of “ First Class Brains’ and tenth-rate principles, or 
a “ Lib-Lab”’ abortion which would combine the vices of 
both Oppositions with the virtues of neither. 

The Newcastle Government’s claim to posthumous fame 
was its Paymaster-General, William Pitt the Elder, who 
though not within the charmed circle of Whig Oligarchs was 
tolerated in subordinate office, as it was dangerous to leave 
out so formidable a gladiator—the only politician of the day 
who had the ear of any “ public’ there may have been. But 
whether in office or out of office, he could not conceal his 
contempt for the “ Newcastle Whigs,” and, together with 
Henry Fox in another inferior office, “‘ Secretary at War,” 
made it so hot for his “‘ superiors ”’ that ultimately he received 
his congé to his own inestimable advantage and that of the 
British Empire which he may be said to have founded when 
but a year or two later he swept the Newcastles and Pelhams 
into their proper obscurity. 

The English and French Governments took some time in 
starting the Seven Years War, affecting to be at peace with 
each other, while conducting surreptitious hostilities. Thus 
the French were endeavouring to confine our American 
Colonies to the Atlantic seaboard by constructing a chain of 
forts from the Great Lakes to New Orleans. We were heavily 
handicapped in retaliating by the necessity of safeguarding 
Hanover, which constrained us to seek any Continental ally 
that could be found. But the bolder spirits in governing 
circles such as the Duke of Cumberland (Commander-in-Chief 
and a Royalty of signal capacity) and Henry Fox favoured 
vigorous reprisals upon French warships and trade at all 
costs, while Lord Granville (a typical politician of his day 
and generation) was against meddling with trade, which he 
called ‘‘ vexing your neighbours for a little muck,” and the 
head of the Tremblers, Newcastle, wrote to his Lord Chan- 
cellor: “‘ I own I tremble when I reflect we shall begin a war 
in Europe without one single ally. ... Supposing they 
should in revenge take the King prisoner!” However, 
Boscawen’s capture of the Alcide and Lys, forced their hands, 
and in July 1755 Hawke sailed with 19 sail of the line and 
instructions to prevent the junction of the French Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic squadrons and De la Motte’s ships 
returning from America. But when September came he was 
driven into port by the usual gales, which in those days were 
masters of the naval situation, The two Powers accordingly 
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remained officially at peace, which was not regarded as vio- 
lated by the destruction of Braddock’s ill-starred enterprise 
in the American backwoods, the Governments preferring to 
indulge in mutual recriminations. But this farce could not 
continue indefinitely, and Granville & Co. were overruled 
and a policy of commerce destruction decided upon. The 
Western Squadron was ordered to sea for this exclusive pur- 
pose under Admiral Byng, with Rear-Admiral Temple West 
as Second in Command. They were so successful that 
between August 14th and November 2lst they mopped up 
300 French merchantmen, which, to quote our author, “‘ were 
detained in port as pledges which might be returned if the 
French were willing to remain at peace.” 

Such was statecraft in the palmiest days of Whig 
supremacy when there was no Press to plague the great men, 
or inconvenient questioners in the Commons. As the cargoes 
consisted largely of fish. the results of this diplomacy may be 
imagined. The King got home from his beloved Hanover 
in mid-September with two useful Treaties in His Majesty’s 
pocket, one with the Czarina of Russia providing for the 
defence of Hanover against all comers, including Prussia, and 
the other with the Landgrave of Hesse, by which a Hessian 
contingent to serve anywhere in the British Dominions was to 
be furnished for an annual subsidy of £300,000. The French 
Government met these coups by issuing an ultimatum 
accusing us of piracy on the high seas, to wit, Boscawen’s 
somewhat stale capture of the two French warships. Mean- 
while Frederick the Great, distinctly “rattled” by our 
treaty with Russia, had decided to become a guarantor of 
Hanover, the bargain being clinched by another British 
subsidy. This may have been politics, but it was hardly 
magnificent, as we thereby became sponsors for this treacher- 
ous sovereign’s attack on Maria Theresa, which eventuated 
in the emergence of Prussia as the terror of European civili- 
zation, as this generation has only too good reason to know. 

Henry Fox, who had now become Secretary of State, still 
found it convenient to regard peace as the greatest British 
interest, or, as he put it, “‘ His Majesty continues desirous of 
preserving the public tranquillity,” though at the time Eng- 
land was threatened with invasion on a formidable scale, the 
French idea being that London could be dealt such a blow as 
would paralyse British activities everywhere. With this 
object Marshal Belleisle was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
from Dunkirk to Bayonne, with a grandiose plan of combined 
naval and military operations for the invasion of England 
plus “an elaborate diversion against Halifax and Minorca.” 
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As the French had 118 battalions of infantry and 28 squad- 
rons of cavalry consecrated to this task, and this country had 
only a beggarly 13,000 foot and 4,000 dragoons (London 
having the additional protection of four battalions of Foot 
Guards and one regiment of Horse Guards), it was obviously 
on Sea Power that we relied for our security. While New- 
castle “‘ was praying for the arrival of the Hessians’ and Fox 
talked of London alone being safe, more competent observers, 
including Marshal Belleisle himself, realized that cross- 
Channel invasion was easier to threaten than to execute. It 
was not a serious operation of war, however much the wounded 
vanity of the French Sovereign might demand it. 

Once again, as the bogey of invasion died down, the scene 
shifted from the Channel Ports to Toulon and the Mediter- 
ranean, where we had a minute squadron under a capable 
officer—Captain George Edgecumbe, charged with the im- 
possible task of watching a great French fleet that had been 
preparing for the imminent, though still undeclared, war, for 
many months. By the end of the year our Intelligence, 
which has always been good and time and again saved the 
country from political insouciance, reported that M. de la 
Galissoniére was fitting out a fleet of twelve sail of the line with 
Minorca—the Malta of those days—as its apparent objective. 
But as usua] the Home Government would only believe what 
it wished to believe, and invented plausible reasons for doing 
nothing. The men on the spot, General Blakeney, the aged 
and ailing Lieutenant-Governor of Minorca, Edgecumbe, and 
General Fowke at Gibraltar, were alive to the situation, 
though there was little enough they could do, until at last 
the Cabinet could no longer shut their eyes to the military 
and naval movements at Toulon, however much they pre- 
ferred to magnify the danger of “‘ invasion ” and to minimize 
the menace to Minorca, which, besides being open to attack 
by sea, was so miserably garrisoned as to be unable to offer 
any serious resistance to a landing in force. 

On March 11,1756, Byng was ordered to resume command 
of the Western Squadron (which had been laid up for the 
winter, though it had been taken to sea in February) and fit 
out ten ships of the line for service in the Mediterranean, but 
‘‘ without any frigates, store, or hospital ships,” on the assump- 
tion that when joined by Edgecumbe’s diminutive squadron 
‘he would be just superior to the French.” Byng, now an 
Admiral of the Blue, hoisted his flag on the Ramillies, West 
was again his second in command. As none of his ten ships 
were properly manned and there were twenty-two other 
ships in Portsmouth harbour, “naturally he expected to 
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complete his crews” from these. But he was obstructed at 
every turn, although the Admiralty informed him that the 
French were about to sail from Toulon and urged “the 
utmost diligence ”’ in fitting out. He had the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting men, though told he might scour “ the 
hospitals.” He received his Instructions on April Ist, to 
which he replied with a gloomy appreciation of the prospect 
of saving Minorca, complaining that even after requisitioning 
the sick he was 336 men short. This shortage had, however, 
almost been made good by strenuous exertion, and the 
Admiral got to sea on April 7th. His captains are de- 
scribed as “a capable but undistinguished body of men ”— 
his ships and crews were less satisfactory. The fleet was 
clearly undergunned, and after the disaster Authority was 
properly blamed for despatching such a weak force on so 
crucial an enterprise and for leaving the Mediterranean so 
long bereft of ships and troops. Like many of their suc- 
cessors, the Micawbers of that day were neither alive to 
the magnitude nor to the nature of a war for which despite 
every warning they had taken no precaution and made no 
serious preparations. 

This was seventy years before “the Great Reform Bill” 
of 1832 opened the door to Democracy, and, ex hypo- 
thest, prevented our Politicians from displaying that fore- 
sight, sagacity, and public spirit which had inspired their 
statecraft in the past! In the judgment of Mr. Tun- 
stall, who has been at immense pains to collect all relevant 
information and discusses the problem with singular modera* 
tion, ““ Byng was sent to sea to deal with a situation which 
never ought to have arisen.” That he was only too well 
aware of this did not lighten his task, which, according to 
his Instructions, was to go to Gibraltar ‘‘and take Edge- 
cumbe’s squadron under his command.” If the French 
Toulon fleet had passed the Straits, he was to detach West 
with enough ships to effect a superior concentration with 
the ships we already had at Halifax, it being assumed 
that the Toulon ships would have gone to the French North 
American Squadron at Louisburg. West was then to take 
all English ships on the station under his command and 
blockade Louisburg and the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
Whether French ships had passed the Straits or not, Byng 
was to proceed at once to Minorca and “relieve it”’ if it 
was being attacked. If Minorca was untouched, he was to 
sail for Toulon and blockade it as best he could. He had 
also ‘“‘the routine duties” of protecting British trade, 
destroying or taking enemy ships, and “‘ keeping on good 
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terms with the Ottoman Empire and the Barbary States,” 
The weak point of Instructions that would have been sound 
for a sufficiently powerful fleet was the haziness of their 
military aspect. Combined operations, being a condition of 
“the relief’ of Minorca or any other place, involved troops, 
of which there was scarcely a vestige in the expedition, 
apparently under the belief of its heedless authors that the 
Governor of Gibraltar—who was already alarmed as to 
the inadequacy of his exiguous garrison—could provide the 
needful out of his four battalions, ‘“‘in case you shall appre- 
hend (as he was officially instructed) that the French 
threaten an attempt upon Minorca.’ The Admiralty and 
War Office being at hopeless loggerheads over the affair—the 
Army and Navy were scarcely on speaking terms in those 
dismal days—it is not surprising that General Fowke and 
Admiral Byng (who reached Gibraltar on May 2nd) were 
at cross purposes from the outset. The first thing the 
latter learnt on arrival was that a French army of some 
13,000 had sailed from Toulon three days after he had 
left Portsmouth, protected by a squadron of thirteen men- 
of-war. They had landed at Minorca, and now held every- 
thing except St. Philip’s Castle. 

There were anxious consultations at Gibraltar, and keen 
controversy between the Governor and the Admiral as to 
how their respective Instructions should be interpreted 
in the light of this disagreeable development—Fowke was 
obsessed with the idea that Gibraltar was in hardly less 
danger than Minorca, and that it would be folly to part 
with any troops. He called a Council of War (including 
senior officers to his own whom Byng had brought out 
from England) and persuaded it to share his appre- 
hensions. This body decided that as Minorca was prac- 
tically lost and the garrison of St. Philip’s could not be 
relieved, no useful purpose would be served by weakening 
Gibraltar and risking the loss of additional troops, all the 
less so as the French fleet was “at least equal in force, 
if not superior to that under Admiral Byng,” whose 
defeat would expose “the garrison of Gibraltar to 
imminent danger.” In other words, “ Gibraltar’ wrote 
off Minorca as already lost, and it was tempting 
Providence to attempt any “relief.” When these con- 
clusions were presented to Byng as a considered military 
opinion, he rather feebly acquiesced, and made no fight to 
get the troops to which he was entitled under the Instruc- 
tions, but in fairness we must remember how small the 
garrison of Gibraltar was. He concentrated on the task 
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of refitting his ships for sea, and was shocked to find that 
Gibraltar’s dockyard possessed none of the essentials, and in 
reporting to the Admiralty he doubtless hurt the suscepti- 
bilities of the Mandarins by emphasizing administrative 
deficiencies for which they were responsible. Fowke, in an 
unsuccessful effort to save his own bacon, sought to cast on 
Byng the blame for the decisions of his own Council of War. 

Such was the latter’s activity, that only six days after 
he had reached Gibraltar, and despite meagre local resources, 
Byng’s fleet weighed anchor on May 8th for the East in a 
gale. As the object of these pages is to call attention to 
a remarkable and valuable book, I should be sorry if any 
reader supposed that I were giving the gist of the story. 
This can only be found in Mr. Tunstall’s admirable narra- 
tive, which is founded on first-hand knowledge, including 
a careful study in situ that clearly brings out the crimi- 
nality of our ever losing Minorca, for which Byng was made 
the scapegoat in order to save the skins of the arch-criminals. 
With a modicum of foresight or even common sense the 
place could have been made sufficiently impregnable to 
render its capture infinitely more difficult than its defence, 
given the maintenance of an adequate British fleet in the 
Mediterranean and the reasonable upkeep of dockyards. 
As it was, this vital sea had been stripped of British naval 
and military resources, the establishment at Minorca con- 
sisting at the outbreak of the Seven Years War of four 
battalions of infantry, one company of artillery, a squad 
of engineers, an absentee Governor, four absentee colonels, 
and a Lieutenant-Governor of eighty-four, “full of energy 
but afflicted with gout and generally to be found in bed.” 

As Horace Walpole observed of the two men on whom 
Minorca now depended, “‘ one was too late and the other 
was too old.” ‘The French admiral against whom Byng 
was pitted was a brilliant officer, the Marquis de la Galis- 
soniére, who had been Governor of French Canada, and 
despite his sixty-three years of amazing energy and initiative. 
His officers were somewhat less experienced than ours, but 
in material his command was distinctly superior, the French 
ships being in much better shape, thanks to the neighbour- 
hood of Toulon and carrying decidedly heavier metal. His 
task was to cover the unopposed landing of a perfectly 
equipped French army of 15,000 men, under the command of 
the gallant, in every sense of that comprehensive term, Duc 
de Richelieu, who at the age of fourteen had been found 
hiding under the bed of the Duchess of Burgundy! The 
French had gained their objective a fortnight before Byng 
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reached Gibraltar. All that Commodore Edgecumbe could 
do was to withdraw his squadron in order to keep it “in 
being ’’ for the reinforcement of the coming English fleet. 
On April 24th the French, having crossed the island, marched 
through Mahon and camped a mile and a half from St. 
Philip’s, and two days later “ Richelieu sent a drummer to 
Blakeney with a present of dried fruit, in return for which 
Blakeney sent back six bottles of English beer, after which 
courtesies both sides felt at liberty to begin fighting.” 
The reader will find in the book under review a lucid account 
of the naval battle that was fought on May 20th, which, 
though indecisive, both sealed the fate of Minorca and of 
Admiral Byng. It was not a brilliant affair on our side. 
Byng enabled his ships to be attacked and punished in 
detail by attacking the enemy’s van first while ‘‘ Galissoniére 
fought the action with fine judgment, using his van to 
cripple and disorganize their opposite numbers and retiring 
them as soon as the English ships began to develop their 
full gunfire,” but owing to the French Instructions, ‘the 
battle ended without any decisive advantage on either side.” 
The suggestion that the English Admiral showed the white 
feather at any stage is pure calumny; nevertheless it was 
for this crime that he was subsequently tried, sentenced, and 
shot. That he was weak and irresolute and a confirmed 
pessimist is the worst that can be said of him, and to put 
a man of his temperament in an impossible position, charged 
with frightful responsibilities, was simply asking for trouble. 
As several of his ships were seriously damaged and unfit 
for action, it was lucky that Galissoniére abstained from 
another engagement on the following day. 

A disastrous Council of War was held on the Ramillies 
on May 24th, which “unanimously” returned a series of 
indefensible answers to the unfortunate questions which 
the Admiral put to his officers. After declaring that an 
attack on the French fleet afforded no prospect of relieving 
Minorca, this egregious body actually affirmed that even 
were there “no French fleet cruising off Minorca,” the 
English fleet could not raise the siege! After this it was 
less surprising that these experts unanimously declared 
that Gibraltar would be in danger “should any accident 
befall the fleet,” that an attack on the French fleet by ours 
in its then state “ would endanger” Gibraltar, and conse- 


quently ‘“‘We are unanimously of opinion that the fleet 
should immediately proceed to Gibraltar.” Although seven- 
teen other officers participated in this astonishing conclusion, 
Admiral Byng, being “in no way compelled to ask their 
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opinion . . . must be held responsible for the final decision.” 
He determined to sail away to protect Gibraltar, regardless 
of the fact “‘ that the only French army capable of attacking 
it was at that moment tied to Minorca, and that the only 
transports capable of carrying it were busily engaged in 
fetching supplies from Toulon.” Minorca could have been 
“covered”? by the destruction of these transports. His 
private letter to Anson gave a very lame account of the 
engagement, while his official despatch to the Admiralty, 
being published by the Home Government in a garbled 
form through the omission of every passage calculated to 
attenuate Byng’s blundering, enabled those who had sent 
him out to saddle him with the entire blame for a fiasco 
that caused a most painful impression in England as the 
facts gradually leaked out, culminating with the capture of 
St. Philip’s and its entire garrison, headed by the veteran 
Blakeney, who, in contrast to Byng, became a popular hero. 
Before the bad news reached home, Pitt, now unmuzzled 
and independent, had not hesitated to accuse Ministers of 
designing the loss of Minorca “in order to justify a bad 
peace.” This tirade “at once set Newcastle quivering,” 
nor did his moral improve under the steady trickle of depress- 
ing items from the Mediterranean, beginning with Richelieu’s 
landing, of which he was informed by the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in the first week of May. Pitt described Newcastle 
as “a child driving a go-cart on the brink of a precipice, with 
an old king and his family as its precious freight, and 
earnestly prayed that His Majesty might not die with’ 
Minorca engraved on his heart.” Henry Fox, only thinking 
of his own worthless skin, characteristically asked Dodding- 
ton, ‘““‘Was it not true the chief in an Administration would 
always be the most obnoxious?” To which the latter wickedly 
replied, “‘ Yes, unless they had one to make scapegoat.” At 
which the terrified Fox asked if “‘he was likely to be a 
scapegoat.” Such comments doubtless helped Ministers to 
realize that some scapegoat must be found, and as it was 
preferable that one admiral should be shot rather than 
several Responsible Statesmen be impeached, these astute 
intriguers set to work to create the necessary atmosphere by 
circulating the fiction that Byng was in superior strength and 
had arelatively easy task in defeating the enemy and relieving 
Minorca. Ministers were in such a panic that they did not 
even await their own Admiral’s despatches. The InnerCabinet 
decided to act on receiving through the Spanish Ambassador in 
London Galissoniére’s report to the French Ministry of 
Marine describing how he had pounded the British fleet, and 
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how scatheless was his own. It was then and there resolved 
to supersede Byng in favour of Hawke, Rear-Admiral West 
in favour of Captain Charles Saunders, while Lord Tyrawley 
was to replace Fowke as Governor of Gibraltar. When 
Byng’s none too brilliant account arrived, the Duke of 
Newcastle decided to omit every passage calculated to 
qualify the censure of the Admiral, who was simply repre- 
sented as bolting to Gibraltar to save himself, not to protect 
that place, while in order to promote the legend of his 
cowardice, all reference to the damage to his ships and 
sickness among their crews was suppressed, but the list 
of casualties was given, showing the Ramillies to have 


Officers killed Ay av ay 
Officers wounded .. si, es | 
Men killed .. dy me ee 
Men wounded Si i ca'® 


No “Democratic” Politicians could have behaved more 
vilely than these high and mighty Whig Magnificoes, who 
imagined that the country existed for the express and exclu- 
sive purpose of enabling them to exhibit their ineptitude. 
Such an outrage would be unthinkable to-day, as The Times, 
Morning Post, or Daily Mail would get wind of the dirty 
trick played on an absent sailor and insist on the publication 
of the whole despatch, and thus enable the country to 
realize what the Ministers were driving at. But in those days 
the machinery of exposure did not exist, and Politicians 
in power had everything their own way. On July 14th it 
became known that the fortress of St. Philip’s had fallen 
after resisting to the last. This sealed the fate of Byng, 
who from that moment never had a dog’s chance of justice 
either from the mob, the Government, the Court, or the 
Admiralty, which comes as badly out of this tragedy as 
other Departments of State. The Admiral’s home in Hert- 
fordshire was attacked, he was burnt in effigy in many 
places, shops “were filled with acrostics and lampoons 
proclaiming his cowardice and Blakeney’s heroism,” the 
Gentleman’s Magazine stooping to this sorry stuff: 

T— R— N’S GHOST 
Could not my honour fire thy heart 
Nor Glory’s powerful charms, 
But must these act the Coward’s Part 
And fly from Gallic arms. 
How little the mentality of Responsible Statesmen 
changes through the ages, and how consistent is their con- 
duct whether they have minute or vast constituencies to 
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consider may be gathered from the alternate belittling of 
Minorca as an insignificant possession, hardly worth holding, 
and its glorification for the purpose of destroying Byng. 
As the author points out: 

“When it had looked as if the Ministers would be 
to blame for losing Minorca, its strategic and commercial 
importance had been purposely minimized, but no sooner 
did the Ministry find the public odium removed from 
themselves and fixed on Admiral Byng, than Minorca was 
cried up for its importance, possessing the best port in 
the Mediterranean, its happy situation for protecting 
our trade there, capable of vast improvements.” * 

Newcastle is said to have gone about weeping and wailing 
over the loss of St. Philip’s. ‘‘ We are undone! Sea and Land 
are Cowards!”’ If they were “ cowards,” they would only 
be following the example of personages in high places, judging 
from this pitiable letter of the Prime Minister to his Lord 
Chancellor: ° 

“TI dread to think of the Attorney-General being 
out of the House of Commons (as he must be) when 
this question comes on. I hope your Lordship will 
talk seriously to my Lord Anson to prepare material 
for defence, and also (which is still of more conse- 
quence) for the immediate trial and condemnation of 
Admiral Byng, if, as I think, there can be no doubt 
he deserves it. The sea officers should be learnt to 
talk in this manner, and not to think to fling the blame 
upon civil Ministers. Your Lordship knows the little 
share we have in the choice of military men either at 
sea or land. . .. Could any object of attack, either 
in the Mediterranean, the West Indies, or North 
America be agreed upon that would keep up people’s 
spirits and divert their resentment? Without it we 
must expect everything that is bad. I know your Lord- 
ship feels for me as much as I can do for myself.” 

For the closing scenes of the unhappy Admiral’s life I 
will refer the reader to Mr. Tunstall’s brilliant study, to 
which it is the object of this article to call attention. This 
unspeakable quotation from Newcastle, which I owe to the 
author, more than justifies the suggestion that the spread of 
Democracy cannot fairly be held responsible for the vagaries 
of Politicians. Asthe late Lord Curzon has recently reminded 
us “ Politics is a dirty game.” It always was and probably 
always will be. L. J. MaxsE 

* Beaton, Naval and Military Memoirs, vol. i., p. 485. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


A PROBLEM FOR CONSERVATIVES 
To THE EpiToR oF THE National Review. 7 
Sm,—There are thousands, possibly hundreds of thousands, of voters all over j 


the United Kingdom who feel as I do in regard to the next General Election, — 
namely, they are so disappointed with the “‘do-nothing” policy of the Baldwin © 
Government that they feel inclined to refrain from voting since there is no party + 
which really represents their views. To vote for Liberalism under Lloyd George” 
is to vote for a return to the ruinous policies that were pursued from 1918 to © 
1922 by the Coalition Government To vote for Labour—which, after all, is — 
apparently the only party that seems to realize the necessity for remedying 
Unemployment—would be to vote for a Revolution, and to vote for the Conserva- © 
tive Party means to endorse what many of us consider to be the weakest Govern- | 
ment that this. country has had for many years. In spite of the optimism of 7 
the Conservative leaaers, I believe the general feeling throughout the country | 
is one of profound disappointment with the Baldwin administration. The 
Conservative Party was returned to office with one of the largest majorities 
ever known. Mr. Baldwin had the opportunity which seldom presents itself 
to any Statesman, of carrying through almost any measure which he and his 
Cabinet agreed upon. The Government has had the most docile followers in 
the House that any Leader could possibly wish for. 

I am one of hundreds who devoted themselves at the last Election to help to 
secure the supremacy of the Conservative Party. Like many others, I engaged 
in this work because of my faith in Mr. Baldwin and particularly because he ~ 
had stated on more than one occasion that he had a remedy for Unemployment 
in the form of Protection of our main industries. Many of us believed that we — 
had in Mr. Baldwin a man of principle who was thoroughly fearless and who would — 
use every means in his power to revive trade and industry and save this country 
from Industrial Shipwreck. The Government’s work since they assumed office ~ 
in 1924 is extremely discouraging. One of their first measures was to introduce 
the Gold-Standard Bill which raised the value of the pound sterling and led to | 
further currency deflation. This was the real cause of the great Coal Strike in | 
1926. Mr. Churchill’s revival of the Gold Standard had the effect of raising 
the cost of coal in foreign currencies and converted what had previously been @ — 
paying industry into a non-paying one. Much as we may blame some of the - 
hot-heads of the Labour Party, we must acknowledge that this measure com- 
pelled the Mine-owners to reduce wages, and violated the pledge that had been 
given by Mr. Lloyd George to the miners during the war. The Government — 
take great credit for the De-Rating Act for relieving certain of our industries 
of the heavy burden of rates which they have hitherto been compelled to carry, 
but since this measure is merely a transference of the burden from the shoulders 
of one class to those of another class, it is not likely to produce any substantial — 
improvement in our National Trade. It is true that at the Conference at Yar- 
mouth it has been agreed to extend the Safeguarding measure to some of our ~ 
basic industries, but even in this it must be admitted that Mr. Baldwin himself 
did not seem to take any active lead. On the contrary, this proposed extension 
of @ very salutary measure has been forced on the Government by some of the | 
more energetic and younger members of the Party. To what extent the Govern- | 
ment will assist in this remains to be seen. Our Industrialists have become © 
thoroughly disillusioned, and their experience in trying to secure the benefits — 
of the Safeguarding Act to some of our industries met with violent opposition | 
on the part of the Board of Trade. 

The business outlook was never blacker than it is at the present time, and 
the Government do not seem even now to have awakened to the seriousness of 
our position. What can we do under these circumstances? Naturally, if the 
Conservatives should win at the next Election, and particularly if they secure 
@ preponderating majority, they will regard it as a vindication of the policy 
that they have pursued during the past four years. The situation is extremely 
difficult; every voter who regards the interest of his country as superior to his 
political party interests must feel as I do, seriously perplexed. For whom 
ought we to vote? Perhaps you, Mr. Editor, can give us some advice. 


Yours faithfully, “‘ PERPLEXED.” 


